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EMERGENCY! 








The scene is the MORAVIAN MISSION HOSPITAL, Sikonge, Tanganyika and, 
with the setting sun, the African night will bring to an end the labours of another day. 
But another message is brought to the Doctor-in-Charge that a patient has just been 
brought in, carried by his friends through many miles of forest. 
AN IMMEDIATE OPERATION IS NECESSARY, but IT CANNOT 
BE PERFORMED BEFORE DAWN because the Hospital has no 
electric light, and to attempt it by Tilley Lamp would mean the risk 
of serious explosion from the fumes of the anaesthetic. 
BY DAWN IT MAY BE TOO LATE! CAN THE RISK BE TAKEN ? 
It may mean many lost in an attempt to save just one life. 
This EMERGENCY — this RISK must NOT BE REPEATED. 
Will you help to equip the Hospital with electric light which would also enable an 
X-Ray plant to be installed? The nearest one is 50 miles away. 
Please earmark your gift ‘ Hospital Light’ and post to Doris E. HuGues, Secretary, 
Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1 


London Association » 


IN AID OF 


Moravian Missions 




















KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
cor.ses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent apon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 

















Children like it- 


worms don’t... 


One week’s treatment with ‘Antepar ’, the 
pleasant tasting elixir of piperazine citrate, 
is usually sufficient to eradicate threadworms, 
a single dose to clear roundworms from the 
gut. Effective without fasting, purging or 
supporting measures, ‘Antepar’ acts by 
paralysing the worms—they are then 
expelled by normal peristalsis. 

*Antepar’ Elixir is supplied in bottles of 
| fl. oz., 4 fl. oz. and 20 fl. oz. 


‘ANTEPAR~ ELIXIR 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Well Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 


ASSOCIATED HOUSES: AUCKLAND BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN JOHANNESSLRG 
KARACHI MONTREAL NAIROBI NEW YORK RIO DE JANEIRO ROME SYDNEY 
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THE HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India, Pakistan 
and the neighbouring countries, is a re- 
search and training centre for workers 
among the Muslims. The mediums of 
instruction are Urdu and_ English. 
Facilities are provided for the study of the 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages and 
their literature. 

Summer Extension Courses in 1957 will be 


given in Northern, Southern and Western 
India, West Pakistan and East Pakistan. 


Winter courses in Aligarh will cover Arabic 
grammar, Islamic history, Islamic theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, Indian Islam, a 
comprehensive study of christological 
ideas in the New Testament and the 
Quran, techniques of evangelism among 
the Muslims and Christian apologetics. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures. 
For further information please write to: 
Rev. A. ABDUL-HAQGQ, M.A., Ph.D. 
Principal, The Henry Martyn School 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 











The 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society 
exists 
to help other Missionary Societies by 
assisting Medical Missionaries in their 
training. 


It also has two Hospitals— 


THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL, DAMASCUS 
and 
THE HOSPITAL ON THE HILL, 
NAZARETH 

The Quarterly Magazine — subscription 
2s. 6d. per annum—gives latest news of 
the work. 

Will you help us to help others by your 
prayers and gifts ? 


The Secretary, Dept. IR, 


56 GEORGE SQ., EDINBURGH, ‘| 
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Will this child ever reach 
his 15th birthday, or will 
he be a victim of malaria? His future is in your hands 
—————, |because malaria can be controlled. 


Five years’ experience has shown ‘ Daraprim ’ to be 
miety a highly effective agent in the control of the 
disease. Moreover, when administered to an entire 
community, it is capable of breaking the malarial 
ies by cycle since it interrupts the development of the parasite 
their | fin the mosquito. 


‘Daraprim’ is highly potent but tasteless and has proved ‘ 


an excellent suppressant in a weekly adult dosage of In the French Union, 
: ee Tunisia and Morocco 
ASCUS only 25 mgm. It is supplied in the form of bag mgm. pyuieetiensinn ie ouiite 
tablets in strip-packs of 6 and 30 for individual use, under the trade name 
jand in tins of 1,000 for larger users. ‘Malocide’. 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 
Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 


(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 











YOUR NEEDS 
IN 
PICTURES— 
MAPS— 
EQUIPMENT— 
BOOKS— 


All types of Visual Aid projec- 


tors and screens, films, film 


strips and slides. 


Catalogues on request 


METHODIST YOUTH DEPARTMENT 
Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 











Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 


is 
KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 








couples. BO 

Wives and fiancées of business men 

going abroad also welcomed. a 

The total academic resources of thebation On 

Selly Oak Colleges are available. is n 

For further information apply to— - es 
THE WARDEN, lang 

KINGSMEAD, SELLY Oak, ish 


BIRMINGHAM, 29. 














UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 












e To: 
William Muir Institute z 
Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and Plea: 
other aspects of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided Bool 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty Plea 
of Divinity (New College). 
For further information apply to: Nan 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. Add 


Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 











sarning English .. . 


BOOK TWO 32 pages Is. 6d. 


NGLISH FOR AFRICANS is written by Ronald 
Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi, Adult Edu- 
kation Officer, Western Region, Nigeria. The 
ies is made up of three interesting work- 
ks for teaching English to Africans who 
ve learned to read and write a little in their 
No previous knowledge of 

glish is necessary. In the first book, 
ially, everything is made self-explan- 
tory. With the help of pictures and many 


OUT AND POST 





ENGLISH FOR AFRICANS 


by 
Ronald Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi 


BOOK ONE 32 pages Is. 6d. 


BOOK THREE 32 pages Is. 6d. 


repetitions, the learner will be able to find 
out for himself the meaning of the sentences 
he has to read. Then, when he comes to 
the written work on the right-hand page, he 
will find that he has already met and under- 
stood the sentences that he has to write. 
All three books have a great many blgck- 
and-white drawings by African artists. d 
for a copy of all three books, and see for 
yourself how easy they are to follow. 





To; GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


18 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1, England 
Please send me a copy of English for Africans, Book One 


Book Three 
Please add 2d. postage for each book. 
Name 


Address 


(Tick what is wanted). 1 enclose a British Postal Order for 


Book Two 























NEW 
EPWORTH 
BOOKS 


YULENGOR 
The Nomads of Arnhem Land 


By WILBUR S. CHASELING 


This is the story of the daily life of 
Australian Aboriginals, probably the 
most primitive of all living men. 
This story of stone-age man is simply 
told in the manner of popular science, 
and every word is truth, startling 
beyond imagination. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 


MRS. MISH 
AT NAGARI NOSE 


“So you married a missionary !’ said 
her old school friend in tones of 
scathing pity. ‘You must find it a 
very dull life!’ Somewhat startled, 
Mrs. Mish replied cautiously, ‘ Well, 
it depends what you mean by dull,’ 
and launched out on a recital of the 
main happenings of the eventful year 
she had just lived through in South 
India. ‘Isay!’ ejaculated her friend 
some two hours later, ‘I'd really no 
idea! You ought to put it all in a 
book!’ So Mrs. Mish did, and this 


is it. 
Paper covers. 2s. 6d. net 


THE LADIES 
OF WESLEYDALE 
By RITA SNOWDEN, Vice-Pres- 


ident of the Methodist Church in New 
Zealand 


This is the text of a lecture delivered 
in Auckland last November, telling 
the story of the first missionaries in 
New Zealand. 

3s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1 
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*® GRADED TEACHER’ ©, 


Series of Lesson Helps 
Edited by SYDNEY C. LUCKER 





BIBLICAL EVANGELICAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Send for specimens 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
@ 104-5 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 » 
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MISSIONS CANTATA 


Biblical lyric, Occidental and Ori- 
ental classical music patterns, 1} 
hour concert. Now in use by 


American and Indian church choirs, 
sung at Greencastle Methodist Con- 
ference of Furloughed Missionaries, 
the score deepens dedication to 
Christ’s Great Commission. 


Order sample copy of Henry H. 
THE MISSIONARY 
SUITE, at $1.62 post paid, from 


Presler’s 


JEAN HAINES SMITH 


150 INGLESIDE DRIVE 
BEREA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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F I LM Biblical characters drawn against an authentic 


background can live again with colour and 


S TR IT PS realism for young people. 
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BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Baby Jesus, The Little Grey Donkey, The Little Black Lamb, The 
Runaway Son, Zacchaeus, Moses the River Baby, and Daniel. 
All colour strips. 









WY 


THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT \ 


A unique series of 11 strips produced by a team of first-class biblical KX 
artists. WK 


. \ 
WALL Colourful and attractive Products charts on every- WN 


CHARTS ay commodities. \ \\ 


YY 
Vdd 


FREE DUAL PREVIEW SERVICE 


A new way of seeing our film strips as and when 
you want them. Write for details, and catalogue. 













RUBBER (3 charts) PINEAPPLES CHEESE \ 
ORANGES 1ODINE BANANAS Price 1/- each. \ ~ 
RICE 3/- XX 









HANDICRAFT AND TECHNICAL 


TOOLS Series (10 single charts, 1/— each). 

METALWORK AND WOODWORK. Activity charts (2 complete 
sets of 10 charts, 10/-). 

THE MOTOR CAR (Set of 8 charts, 8/-). 





Feevcarionat PProouctions 
LIMITED - LONDON swt 


I] © HEAD OFFICE EAST ARDSLEY WAKEFIELD yorxsnine « 






Write NOW for 
our catalogue 

of Wall Charts 
and Visual Books. 
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READY JULY 25th 


A book of considerable importance 


Bishop STEPHEN NEILL’S 


THE UNFINISHED 
TASK 


The problems of the Church; the dangers of complacency ; 
the rédle of the Younger Churches; denominationalism ; 
the comparative study of religion: Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Western secularism . . . the future... ? 


A book that must be read. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Also 


WHITHER SOUTH AFRICA? 
by Professor B. B. KEET 


A forthright criticism of Apartheid by 
a prominent Dutch Reformed Church 


leader . . . now available to English 
readers. Price 6s. 






EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 
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Important background books on 
INDIA 





India at a Glance 
A Comprehensive Reference Book on India 


Edited by G. D. BINANI and T. V. RAMA RAO 
84s. net 


Vv. P. MENON 


The Story of the Integration of the 
Indian States 


45s. net 
and 


The Transfer of Power in India 
Ready Autumn 1957 


M. RAMASWAMY, B.A., B.L. 


The Constitution of the Indian Republic 


A Brief Expository Survey 
2s. net 


G. D. BIRLA 
In the Shadow of the Mahatma 


A Personal Memoir 
10s. 6d. net 


B. PRASAD, M.A., D.LITT. 


The Foundations of India’s Foreign Policy 
Vol. I, 1860-1882 
25s. net 


B. R. MISRA 
V for Vinoba 


6s. net 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND MEN’S SOCIET 


OFFICES 
FULHAM PALACE, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: RENown 1884 





His GRAcE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
PRESIDENTS His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES 
CHAIRMAN: THE RIGHT REv. THE BISHOP OF COVENTRY V 
{ S. J. BARTLE, Esq., J.P. 





Vice-CHAIRMEN | 4's. BRYANT, Esq., MBE. . 
a 
Hon. Treasurer: R. C. BELLAMY, Esq., A.C.A. r 


General Secretary: The Rev. R. L. ROBERTS, M.A. 
Asst, General Secretary: MAJOR-GENERAL A. G. B. BUCHANAN 
Bankers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 


The C.E.M.S. aims at uniting communicant Churchmen of 
all ages in effective prayer and work for the extension of their 
Church at home and abroad. Branches or affiliated Societies 
exist throughout Great Britain, in the Services and in the 
Dominions and Dependencies. There are 35 Diocesan Unions, 
100 Federations, and approximately 1,500 Branches, with more 
than 28,500 members, in England and Wales. 


C.E.M.S. RULE OF LIFE 


‘In the Power of the Holy Spirit : to pray to God every day ; to bea faithful Communicant 
and by active Witness, Fellowship and Service to help forward the Kingdom of Christ, 


-—_— a me mee 











RECRUITS The Church of England 


are Zenana Missionary Society 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


The vital importance of women’s work 


for spheres of great missionary in the service of the Church, and of 
need and wide open opportunity evangelising the non-Christian women 
as follows : of Eastern lands, is appreciated by the 
An Ordained man for Tunis Churches of the East, who still greatly 


An Ordained man for pioneer need and desire our help in this matter. 


work in Ethiopia 
A teacher (man) for Israel 


Pe 


w ‘ Professionally qualified women for work 
omen evangelists for Israel of all kinds are urgently needed :— 


A nurse for Morocco Doctors, sister-tutors, nurses, health 


(Marrakech) visitors, child welfare workers, 
Please write for information to teachers and evangelists. 
General Secretary 


Please write for further information to : 
CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS CE.ZMS. 


16 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 





Cromwell House, Highgate Hill, London, N.6 
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SERAPH BOOKS 


A new library of paper-backs at popular prices 


THE REALITY OF GOD 
W. MONTGOMERY WATT 4s. 6d. net 


Of course God is real. But for many God is at times as unreal as the dodo or fairy- 
godmothers. How shall we continually bring ourselves back to realize the terrible 
reality of God ? 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
P. S. ROBINSON 4s. 6d. net 


Is the Old Testament outmoded and useless for people who rock and roll? Has Moses 
anything to say to men of Harwell? The Old Testament is a book which one needs to 
know how to read. Here is someone to show us. 


JESUS AND OUR NEED 
L. W. GRENSTED 3s. 6d. net 
When Dr. Grensted first wrote this book his readers were under the stress of war, 
He has therefore largely rewritten it for this edition. But, though circumstances 
alter, the message remains the same; for the fundamental human need is beyond 
change, and Christ is the same, yesterday, today and for ever. 


THE STORY OF THE CHRIST 
P. CARRINGTON 4s. 6d. net 
A simple life of our Lord by the Archbishop of Quebec, whose profound scholarship and 


vast past experience combine to make an ideal guide to the Gospel story. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ASIAN RELIGIONS 
E. G. PARRINDER 4s. 6d. net 


The Christian victory is never won without understanding. So now, when the ancient 
religions of the East are reforming and reviving, Christians need to understand in order 
to conquer. For the Christian technique is always ‘I came, I loved, I conquered’, and 
understanding is implied in love. 


THIS VAST ACTIVITY 
M. McCULLOCH 2s. 6d. net 
What is the spiritual life? What is communion with God? It is good sometimes to 
get away from the excellent primers which tell of the technique of prayer and for a 
blinding, yet revealing, moment see the life of prayer as it is, as a whole. 
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IT’S CONCENTRATED! 


(One gallon makes from FOUR to SIX gallons) 


@ Kills all insects & fungi 
@ Preserves all timber 


@ Non-toxic to man or beast 
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Advisory Editorial Board 
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London, S.W.1. 


All applications for space for advertisements should be made to Oxford University Press, Amen 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
Is Still Extending Its Field of Influence 


BY co-operation with 50 Christian Societies in 26 countries in the 
full maintenance or substantial financial support of more than 
100 Centres of healing and help. 


BY encouraging the use of the most modern scientific methods of 
prevention, treatment and research. 


BY offering to leprosy sufferers the strength and comfort of the 
Christian Faith in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Chairman : BERNARD C, STUDD General Secretary: A. DONALD MILLER 


Head Office : 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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VOLUME 12... 


of THE 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 













EDITOR 
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of 15s.; 
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Completes this distinguished, comprehensive commen- 
tary. In addition to the last 8 books of the New 
Testament, Volume 12 includes ‘ The Dead Sea Scrolls’ 
by Frank M. Cross of Harvard University, one of the 
editors of the scrolls ; ‘ Illustrated History of the Biblical 
Text’ by John C. Trever, with 16 pages of magnificent 
photographs of manuscripts, including the Dead Sea 


‘ : : ; < DIREC 
discoveries ; 2 other general articles contributing to our 
understanding of the New Testament and the Bible as & 
a whole; and 2 indexes to the complete set of 12 2 
volumes. G, 
You can get Volume 12 free—see your bookseller for 
details of the plan. August 5... $8.75 
47-4 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
besseee | Telep| 
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The THE 


HOUSE SEVEN LETTERS 


Christ’s Message to His Church 
HUGH MARTIN 
F S A study of the Letters to the Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor in the open- 
ing chapters of Revelation. Dr. 
LIMITED 


Martin has expounded the Letters in 
DIRECTORS: M. & M. E. VANHEEMS their historical setting, and has also 


related their essential message to 
ys Eloré / present-day conditions. Each chapter 
seclusively is prefaced by the author’s own trans- 
& Furnishers lation, in modern idiomatic English, 
of the relevant passages. 
since L793 
47-48 BERNERS STREET Our Catalogue of Publications will be 


LONDON, W.1 sent on request. 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS LTD. 
Telephone : LANgham 1500 6 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 





7s. 6d. net (by post 8s.) 
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A STABLE CHURCH 
is one which is rooted in a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

A CONSISTENT CHRISTIAN 

is one whose life embodies the truth of the Gospel 
as it is made known in the Bible. 

THE URGENT NEED 
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“HEARING BY THE WORD OF GOD’ 
By KENNETH CRAGG 


“QUT I don’t see,’ said a man who was once arguing with Dr Samuel 

Johnson. ‘Sir!’ said Dr Johnson, ‘I have furnished you with an 
argument: I am not obliged to furnish you with an understanding.’ 
But God, mercifully, is not like Dr Johnson: neither ought the Church 
to be. Communication is the supreme context in which all theology of 
the relation between the Christian faith and the non-Christian world 
must be set. Our business in Christ’s trusteeship is not merely to present 
facts, albeit incomparable facts, but to travail until Christ be formed in 
the hearts of men and until an understanding of His meanings conceives 
and grows within their souls. That we take upon ourselves, under God 
and in obedience to the Holy Spirit, a creative responsibility for the 
bringing of men into faith, through and with the bringing of the faith 
to men, is the plea of these paragraphs. 

They are written, at the Editors’ request, within the ‘debate’ in this 
Review on the contents and attitudes of Dr Hendrik Kraemer’s Religion 
and the Christian Faith. This is a book of such erudition and, if we may 
say so, of such exasperation, that it is almost imperative to set oneself 
to a single task. Otherwise the many tangents of the work would lead 
one off into bypaths of inconclusiveness. Though its theme is ‘the essen- 
tial intractability of the Christian faith’ (p. 63), there is within it a good 
deal of ‘the essential intractability of Dr Kraemer’. The author’s earlier 
magnum opus, The Christian Message in a non-Christian World, dealt 
more cohesively and systematically with the issues involved and did not 
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attempt, as the new work somewhat unhappily does, to pass wide- 
ranging judgments upon all and sundry. Indeed, it is just this bewilder- 
ing effort of Religion and the Christian Faith to come to sharp verdicts 
on a variety of writers, often at the expense of its own cohesion as a 
responsible treatise, that makes the book so magisterial and disconcert- 
ing, despite its wealth of learning and its devotion to Christ. In the 
impossibility of reacting in these few pages with anything approaching 
an adequate response, it will be best to concentrate upon a few reflec- 
tions in the realm suggested by the verse borrowed from St Paul to 
the Romans. 

“Hearing,” he remarks, ‘comes by the Word of God.’ One might have 
expected him to say the reverse. “The Word of God cometh by hearing’, 
meaning that when men hearken, the Word or truth of God comes into 
their hearts and minds. That certainly is true. But there is a profound 
significance in the preferred way of saying it. When the Word of God 
truly comes to men, then hearing comes. Though men’s hearkening 
means that the Word has found them, this is the sequel to the finding 
of them by the Word. Hearing, in the sense of conscious response to 
the felt significance of the truth, results from the self-authenticating 
impact of the Word. Where the Word, then, is really being brought, 
given or expressed, there is ‘hearing’, there is recognition, there is faith. 
‘The Word’ is not only ‘from’: it is ‘to’. Revelation is not only ‘of 
God’: it is ‘unto men’. Redemption is not simply ‘by God’: it 
is ‘for men’. ‘The faithful saying’ is ‘worthy (and capable) of all 
acceptation’. 

This does not mean, of course, that there is no recalcitrance, no 
obduracy, in men. Their apprehension of its meanings may well lead 
to their rejection of its claim. We are not seeking here to neglect or 
forget the mystery of man’s capacity for rejection of light. It is not 
argued, either here or by St Paul, that the witness, if it is loyal, in- 
evitably succeeds. Nevertheless, this mystery of obduracy must not be 
allowed to obscure the debt of interpretative travail which is owed, in 
Christ, to all men who are out of Him. “The Word of God’ is not truly 
being served, is not, we may perhaps say, in adequate custody, as long 
as there is any reason in the communicating Church which explains 
men’s inattention or their non-apprehension. Only when there is ‘hear- 
ing’, when there is a taking of Christ by men into real cognizance, is 
‘the Word’ there. ‘The Word’ means expressiveness and translation. 
Only when it is ‘going over’ is it there. ‘Hearing’ is that which comes, 
when it comes, or He. An unapprehending audience means an un- 
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apprehended Word. And there is no escape, from the obligation upon 
us of this situation, in concepts of ‘incomparability’ or ‘discontinuity’. 
‘Hearing comes by the Word of God.’ The test of our words, then, 
about the Word is whether or not men still say to us, in the manner 
of Dr Johnson’s interlocutor: ‘But I don’t see’, and whether we feel 
ourselves the more obligated until they do. 

To know and undertake this concept and the duties it imposes is 
the abiding vocation of the Church in the bearing of the Word. With 
all bearing there is travail. All our thinking must be such as to gird us, 
hospitably and painstakingly, for all that this travail involves. For 
without it, whatever may be true of our orthodoxy, the Word is not 
validly in us. It is not suggested that Dr Kraemer’s arguments imply 
or require any basic disagreement with the foregoing. We are certainly 
claiming no monopoly of concern for men’s apprehension of Christ. 
God forbid the thought. But the point is whether our attitudes focus 
this situation with adequate clarity and keep it pressing upon our souls 
as a ‘mental fight’ from which we may not cease. Have we not great 
need of breaking away, into a new freshness and humility, from some 
of the emphases made familiar by the long debate on the Christian 
relationship to this multi-religious world? There have been certain 
issues about Christian incomparability that have been allowed to 
engross the debate and to pre-occupy the pattern of discourse, to the 
compromise of this essential emphasis on expressiveness. Could we 
perhaps look at a few considerations in this sense? 

One of the most urgent is the obvious truth that our interior debate 
about Christianity and the other faiths of men is increasingly known 
to and overheard by the rest of the religious world. We must be per- 
petually conscious of the listening non-Christian world when we engage 
in this Christian debate. We want to stimulate more reciprocity in this 
connexion. At a time when both religion and education are feeling the 
stimulus of new national self-consciousness we must anticipate that 
other faiths, for their own vindication and the discharge of their eager 
ambitions to show their adequacy for the twentieth century and to 
make good all the failures of the erstwhile western dominance of their 
territories, will enter increasingly upon the study and discussion of the 
Christian faith, its history and its thought. This is in fact happening 
appreciably within Islam and is surely destined to intensify. We must, 
therefore, be imaginatively aware of the reciprocal nature of inter- 
religious judgments and of the fact that debate about the Gospel 
within ‘Christendom’ is ipso facto a disclosure of the Gospel. The rest 
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of the religious world does not lapse into heedlessness while we deter- 
mine our theology of relationship. Rather, our examination of the 
authentically Biblical concepts as to a multi-religious humanity is more 
and more under the scrutiny of sensitive minds within the extra- 
Christian diversity around us. 

This is not to say, of course, that our inward decisions are to be 
formulated by any but Christian criteria. But it does mean that we 
shall demean and express ourselves as those whose ruling passion is 
to make Christ known because they believe, not only that He is glori- 
ously knowable, but that the knowledge of Him and of God in Him is 
eternal life. This means, further, that our dominating concern is not 
only what He is to us but how He, meanwhile, seems to them. Do we 
sufficiently subject our concept of incomparability to this paramount 
communicating loyalty? 

Incomparable in a deep and mighty sense the Gospel is and will 
always remain. But at least as important as the fact of its incompara- 
bility is men’s discovery thereof. We have in trust the most stupendous 
truth about a Divine enterprise, ‘for us men and for our salvation’ 
uniquely and unrepeatably initiated and achieved in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Indeed, perhaps we do not really ourselves believe the colossal 
amazingness of Christian faith. ‘My heart standeth in awe of Thy 
word,” wrote the psalmist long ago. How much more we, the Word 
being now made flesh and disclosed in the mysterious and redeeming 
wonder of the Cross! Perhaps the soul that has most truly felt, in peni- 
tence and reconciliation, this awe of God in Christ within itself is not 
argumentative about incomparability. The truest demonstration of the 
uniqueness of this faith is the awe of this God upon our wondering 
and forgiven spirits. Maybe that very awe will involve a certain reti- 
cence in externally formulated claims about being incomparable. For 
can these be externally enforced or rigorously defined? Is such formula- 
tion part of the heavenly wisdom of a theology in communication, as 
all validly Christian theology is? Will this be where we start, in commit- 
ment to the universal expression of Christ in the world? Is it not rather 
where we end, and men end with us? If our understanding and trustee- 
ship of the Gospel are to be always and everywhere under the discipline 
of having all men understand it also (such is here our ruling plea), 
then which is the more seemly, an explicit warning about the incom- 
parable, or an implicit invitation to the evermore amazing? Are we to 
think more about this being other than theirs, than about its being not 
yet theirs? There is a world of difference between these two, the differ- 
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ence between the urge to exclude definitively and the urge to include 
evangelistically. 

Perhaps some impatient reader protests that the distinction just made 
is insupportable, since we cannot have a right witnessing relationship 
apart from the definition and the contrast of the incomparable. Has 
not the whole cycle of thought on Biblical realism been a necessary 
and salutary attempt, validly and valiantly, if sometimes violently, to 
assert that the Gospel is not a piece of humanism, nor Jesus our Lord 
the flowering of certain values of the spirit? The action of God in Christ 
has to be proclaimed as a categorical other, not an emergent from a 
welter of human yearnings and findings. Truly we needed and need 
that protest. But let us beware of pursuing an un-Biblical unrealism 
about the primary task of expressiveness. We may not rightly reduce 
the Gospel to the wisdom of men. But equally we may not rightly 
immunize it from the fullest relation to men and their faiths, as if it 
were something that can only properly dogmatize. The incomparability 
of the Gospel can only be discovered : it can never be dictated. If men 
are to discover it, need it be insisted that they concede it at the outset? 
If they are to discover it, then the urgent question is: In what terms 
and through what pattern of witness? Here, and nowhere else, is the 
crux of our theology. 

But it may be argued that no theology under discussion does insist 
on this prior admission of the incomparable. Incomparability in 
Christian discussion means, it will be said, that it is the Gospel, not 
empirical Christianity, which is sui generis. Truly. But for a mind 
concerned to communicate Christ it is just this distinction, so axiomatic 
to us, which is so highly suspect to the outsider. We are sure that the 
uniqueness claimed is not ours but Christ’s; we should be insane if 
we thought otherwise. But we can hardly expect the multi-religious 
world to see it so. In an age when religions so deeply interpenetrate 
with cultures, and men are wont to look upon their religious systems 
as bulwarks of their nationalism, how does our claim about Christian 
uniqueness seem? It seems but another occasion of the self-esteem of 
the West: it seems a religious self-assertion not unlike the traditional 
self-assertiveness of our politics and our economics. It appears to be 
merely cultural self-identity in a Christian form. When we claim, in all 
theological honesty, a truth which is unique and which, by God’s grace 
is also ours, it seems indistinguishably a claim to a truth which is 
unique because it is ours. Since it is also, we urge, indispensable to 
salvation, we present a message, incomparably ours and imperatively 
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to be made theirs. The immediate end of this situation is all too often 
frustration, theirs and ours. What are we to do about it? 

It may be said, and with truth, that the Holy Spirit has resources to 
meet this situation. But suppose these resources relate to it more before, 
than after, it is raised? What if they pre-suppose in us the wisdom 
that knows how to safeguard the good from being evil spoken of? 
True, we cannot compromise conviction because its significance may 
be lamentably misconceived. But does definition for its own sake have 
priority over expression for Christ’s sake? Or better, is the aim of 
dogma to secure the truth for us, rather than to ensure the truth for 
all? He would be a bold man who presumed to answer either form of 
the question from the New Testament in a sharp affirmative. At any 
rate, we are content here to plead for a much keener, wider sense of 
the adverse effects upon communication of the way in which, internally 
to our faith, we discuss and esteem its external relations. 

This distinction between the Gospel and Christianity is one which 
Dr Kraemer makes with great insistence but without any adequate 
discussion of whence it comes or what it portends. If Christianity is 
under judgment like all other faiths and shares like other empirical 
religions in the phenomena that attach to them in this sinful world, 
in what terms precisely is it related to Christ and what advantages 
does it enjoy? For Christianity, in historical form, penetrates culture 
and comes to belong characteristically in certain areas of the world in 
relation to which the non-Christian must always think of it. It shows 
comparable capacity for delinquencies in its discipline of the civiliza- 
tions with which it is associated. It makes similar pleas as do other 
religions about features of its compromise and failure which seem 
deplorable and incriminating. But these, we say, are not it, they are its 
neglect or its distortion. Yet Christian distinction between the true 
and the disloyal is, in certain senses, one that we must allow to other 
faiths also. Professor Walter Freytag writes: 

In its [the Bible’s] sight, in contrast to the other religions, where there is an 
element of self-vaunting, a Christian is not superior. one can only, funda- 
mentally, testify to it i one’s present self. All this makes the Bible message 


Without involving the whole of the argument around this quotation 
(for not all of it is relevant), it may be questioned whether there is 
entire uniqueness here. There is much about present-day Islam in 
which Muslims testify against their present selves in the name of a 
1 In The Gospel and the Religions, 1.M.C. Research Pamphlet, No. 5. London, 1956. 
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truer Islamicity. One may suspect that there is a comparable situation 
in other faiths. While it remains true that the criteria of Christian dis- 
qualification of forms of Christianity are sui generis, we must beware 
of failing to see the question of the real relation, between the Christ 
we preach and the Christianity we exemplify in unworthiness, as it is 
seen by adherents of other faiths to-day in their strenuous renewal of 
themselves and their sensitive rejection of ‘Christian’ accounts of them 
which sometimes insist on their worst features as their most character- 
istic. This consideration is offered here, only as inseparable from a true 
theology of communication, and not in any sense as an adequate dis- 
cussion either of the mystery of religious evil or of religious self-reform. 
Our plea is only for a sensitive humility and a reminder of the danger 
of thanking God ‘that we are not as this Pharisee’ because we feel that 
we are right with the publican. How disloyal to Christ to make a 
proprietary virtue about being uniquely possessed of truth or uniquely 
obligated to penitence. 

Let us reflect a little further on the external look of this Christian 
status of uniqueness. If we are, inevitably and terrifyingly, men’s clue 
to Christ, then we had better know ourselves as others know us. Have 
we sufficiently appreciated our failure to demonstrate (as opposed to 
claiming) our Christian transcendence of culture? Sisirkumar Mitra in 
The Vision of India refers, in a discussion of the Emperor Akbar, to 
the European principle of cujus regio ejus religio and translates it rather 
oddly ‘as is the religion such is the region’.* Curious latinity yet for- 
givable! For how much of religious expression goes with parts of the 
world and the languages, races, cultures of men! We must, of course, 
hold on resolutely to the culture-transcending fact of the Gospel. But 
our sincerity in doing so must also compel us to reckon realistically 
with the extent to which in the non-Christian view ‘the Gospel’ is so 
sadly localized in our possessiveness. The external and apparent events 
of the world, of politics and of society, do so largely prejudice the 
theologian’s claim to be in trust with what is essentially unique. The 
situation is such that we must at all costs break away imaginatively 
from the position in which the only foundation for this alleged unique- 
ness is our assertion of it. We must be at earnest pains to put men, 
predisposed by many realistic counts to doubt this claim, seriously in 
the way of evidence to the contrary. We shall hardly begin to do this 
if we are constantly imprisoned in the circle of the ‘discontinuity’ out- 
look. If, in fact or by implication, we have given up seeking men, we 
1 Jaico Book edition, 1949, p. 109. 
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cannot claim to have known the truth. An outgoing Gospel, that strives 
to give men not only data but an understanding, is the only Gospel 
loyal to its own genesis in the Incarnation of the Word. 

The concept of incomparability, in its practical consequences as a 
liability for expression, may perhaps be examined from yet another 
angle. Philosophers used to argue that to speak of the unknowable 
was in some sense to admit to a knowledge of it. The truly unknowable 
could not even be known to be such. Be that as it may, there is a similar 
suspicion attaching to the incomparable. It is in a sense already com- 
pared. This is only another way of saying that the Gospel is necessarily 
in relation already to men’s needs and vearnings or it simply would 
not be Gospel. Good news is not constituted as such unless it impinges 
joyously upon where men are, and why and what they are. But this 
puts it at once into relation with the systems whereby men discern 
their human situation. The world of Biblical realism will always be its 
own. But a too vehement insistence on it jeopardizes both in fact and 
in thought the equally urgent truth of its communicability. The measure 
of our sense of the amazingness of the Gospel is just our recognition 
of its inherent strangeness to all for whom it is unfamiliar. Within the 
faith we seem to have all too small a capacity to appreciate how slowly 
strange truth enters the minds of men. The more ‘discontinuous’ we 
think the Gospel to be with men’s habitual beliefs, the more continuous 
and urgent must be our travail of its disclosure. We must have a com- 
parable ‘realism’ in our admission of what it entails of us as custodians 
that the thing in our custody is so astounding and tremendous. 

Is it truly ‘Biblical realism’ to hold, assertively, a concept of Christian 
incomparability that is not willing to be painstakingly involved in the 
real world of men, as that world is to be discerned and experienced in 
its religious faiths? Our vocation is surely to allow, indeed to welcome, 
such involvement as a duty which has priority over the interior formu- 
lation of Christian distinctiveness. In and since the New Testament 
Christian faith is faith about ‘the Word’. And ‘Word’ is utterance, 
translation, expression, meaning in trust and, may we say, meaning in 
transit. It is only fittingly held in being held forth. The servants of the 
Word must be masters of the thoughts of men. They fulfil themselves 
only in expressing Him. This is their glory: this their raison d’étre. If 
they ‘admire’ the Word, they may disserve it, should their ‘admiration’ 
not be primarily a compulsion to express. A proprietary indulgence of 
uniqueness is-not a creative trusteeship of the Word, however orthodox 
may be its motives. We must rigorously examine our souls. We are 
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trustees of Christ, not connoisseurs. Communication must dominate 
or, with all our ‘realism’, we have abandoned the Word. The actuality 
of God’s revealing and redeeming deed in Christ must be preached in 
and through the actuality of the human situation as it is suffered and 
known within the beliefs and practices of existing religious responses 
to life. 

This perspective makes all the more regrettable the failure of Dr 
Kraemer’s recent book to present any thorough analysis of non- 
Christian doctrine and its trends in our day. One cannot really, as 
requested, assess his book from the standpoint of Islam, since he says 
so little about Islam. Perhaps the reason why he does not do so lies 
in his asserting, in a most devious and disappointing passage, that 
communication is ‘a different dimension’ from theology. How so? Can 
there be any valid distinction between the incomparable content of the 
faith and the communicable message of the witness? Is it a tolerable 
position to argue that, while there are essentially no points of contact 
for what we mean, there are for what we preach? Since the passage is 
crucial, we had better quote it: 

Different spiritual worlds in which the abortive positive responses, often in a 
deeply moving way, and also the negative responses to God’s ongoing dialogue 
with man, are frequently crystallized in myths, aspirations, expectations, demonic 
distortions, etc. 

(The sentence here appears to be unfinished). Dr Kraemer goes on: 


Here one cannot design a method or give any rule. It wholly depends on the love, 
the sensitivity, the spirit of humble service and solidarity, the straightforward clarity 
and frankness of thinking, which the ordinary bearer of the Gospel message of the 
Church or the theological thinker displays, when encountering non-Christian fellow- 

ings or particular manifestations of spiritual reality. So, by God’s grace and 
not by our methodical dexterity, this event of communication can become an 
instrument to a willingness to listen to the gospel and to become a hearer (p. 364). 


How inadequate this is! No one rightly minded is merely asking 
for ‘methodical dexterity’. It depends on love! Surely; but we are 
enquiring into love’s obligations. Sensitivity? Surely ; but sensitivity to 
what? Solidarity? Doubtless; but solidarity with what? Clarity and 
frankness we surely need. But clarity about what? Love, sensitivity, 
sympathy, clarity—these are qualities of mind which nobody is dis- 
puting in the Christian relation with the non-Christian. What we want 
to know is how these qualities operate on the supposition that the 
Gospel’s unique origin means its total non-affinity with beliefs already 
present. Does not Dr Kraemer’s theology deprive these virtues of their 
real réle and test: is he not evading the ultimate issue by the plea that 
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there is no easy methodological answer? What we are asking for is 
not a method, but a theology of communication. One wonders how 
the New Testament itself could have been what it is, if the apostolic 
generation had invoked love, sensitivity, solidarity, clarity, but had 
not cared how to fulfil these virtues in an outgoing interpretation that 
laid clear, loving, sensitive and solid hold upon the concepts and 
anxieties of the Jewish, Greek and Roman mind. Those, after all, were 
the cultures and peoples whose word for ‘King’ was written over the 
Cross of Jesus the Lord. It is no fault of theirs if the languages of a 
thousand climes and folks were not literally, but only by implication, 
inscribed in that single royal epitaph over His cross-bowed head. But 
what that generation did creatively for its own time and context, we 
must do imitatively for ours. In their doing the New Testament as a 
document came to be: in ours it will continue to be served in the enter- 
prise which is its own, on a scale only now made possible. To call such 
creative obedience to the New Testament ‘very complicated and partly 
futile’ (p. 364) is to misconceive the core of missionary theology. — 
But perhaps, after all, the emphasis of Dr Kraemer’s book is only 
meant in that purposive caricature of truth which, as Kierkegaard 
used to urge, is often necessary to the restoration of the proportions 
of truth. But when men have understood the aim of the caricature it 
is well to confess its own incompleteness. If we are in less danger than 
formerly of mistaking for the Gospel the wisdom of men, we are 
perhaps in the greater need of serving the Gospel with the wisdom of 
God. The latter, if the Incarnation be our clue, begins with that to 
which it speaks (i.e. humanity) as the vehicle of that which it declares. 
That to which the Word goes is that in which the Word comes. ‘He 
was manifest in the flesh’ that He might be believed on in the world. 
In all the foregoing, we have carefully refrained from pleading 
‘psychological’ reasons for our attitudes. For only as they are rooted 
in the nature of what we serve can they be right. But it may be legiti- 
mate to point out that nobody wisely induces hospitality of mind by 
provoking a closing of the doors. In one of his sermons Professor H. R. 
Macintosh observed : 
of shonan tad noleo sy’ bore & chanel that wil cawo over in an hous but the 
tle winds of spring touch all nature’s sleeping powers, strike off the world’s 
etters and sweep the steely barriers pell-mell into the open sea. 
There may be wisdom in his metaphor; but the gentle winds of God 
can never be commanded. They can only be served. 
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May it not be that part of our problem is that we usually conceive 
of Christian truth as propositional, rather than as situational? So it 
becomes more an orthodoxy than a meaning. Truly propositionai truth 
is inescapable and valid. We do not intend any absolute distinction : 
and the thought we are offering in conclusion may have corollaries of 
which we are here unaware. If so, there is reassurance in Religion and 
the Christian Faith! that they will be rigorously exposed. But neverthe- 
less, the truth remains that Christ was apprehended by men during 
and after the actual Gospel history, situationally: that is to say, men 
entered into His empire of heart because they saw His actual relevance 
in relation to themselves in the there and then. So it was with the 
dying brigand who was in truth the first Christian. So it was with the 
arch-persecutor on the Damascus road. So with Zacchaeus, with Mary 
Magdalene, with Nicodemus, with countless nameless ones in the 
Gospel story, recipients of Jesus’s benefits and hearers of His Word. 
Do we not find it supremely so in the Cross itself, where the problem 
of problems—man’s capacity for the evil choice—and Christ’s sur- 
passing forgivingness as the grace of all graces, Divinely wrought 
because God was reconcilingly within it, meet together in the world’s 
most tremendous encounter? Is there not in this meeting of evil and 
grace, of man and God, of sin and salvation, that which ‘finds’ men 
and carries its own compulsion of reality, its own self-authenticating 
conviction? Men in other faiths are by no means impervious to this 
reality, even in their contrariety for the present to our dogmatic claims. 
Only if we can interpret these Christian events as illuminating the 
situational context of everyman and, therefore, in turn the inwardness 
of all faiths that men hold in and about their context in this world, 
shall we authentically introduce them to the authentic Christ. Our task 
is to bring men, in situations, where their situations will bring them to 
Christ. 

Have we only changed the terminology? Perhaps. But is it not clear 
that of our Christian propositions so many of our fellowmen are 
impelled, by pre-judgment or by disinclination, to say: ‘I do not see’? 
But God, undefeated, still calls us to help them to understand. For 
God, let it be insisted, is not like Dr Johnson. And the way He did it 
was by entering their world. 

KENNETH CRAGG 


1 London: Lutterworth Press. 1956. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1957. 








IS THE CHURCH IN INDIA THINKING? 
By E. C. BHATTY 


i igus most striking feature of the Indian situation to-day is the 
marked change in the climate of thought. Some sections of the 
Hindu community, for example, seem to be thinking so fast that it is 
hard to keep pace with them. Some of them are engaged in a tireless 
endeavour to change the face of the Indian Republic and make it 
Akhand Hindustan by denying certain fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution of India, while others want to achieve the same 
end through cultural revival. Cultural revival is used synonymously 
with Hinduism. India is a secular State and, paradoxical though it 
may seem, there is a kind of religiosity in this secularity which becomes 
evident every time a national leader speaks in defence of the secular 
character of the State. ‘Religious Liberty’ is usually referred to, and 
frequently explained, with certain mental reservations. * 

The thinking in India in the field of social and economic develop- 
ment is impressive. Two successive five-year-plans of economic 
development have been successfully launched within the last seven 
years. Reforms have been effected in the ancient Hindu customs. 
The abolition of untouchability, the introduction of divorce, monogamy 
and rights of inheritance for women are revolutionary reforms that 
are likely to shake the very foundation of Hindu society. While some, 
on the other hand, feel that all ancient customs and religious practices 
should be revived and enforced, there are others, a vast majority, who 
wish to keep pace with the progress of modern times. As a result of 
this attitude, changes of various types and significance are seen in 
the social conditions of the people. 

In the political field a number of political parties have been formed 
with their own programmes, The reorganization of States on a linguistic 
basis has been completed. This may effect changes for better or for 
worse in the thought, attitude and loyalties of the new, compact 
linguistic groups. The value of the formation of linguistic States is 
doubted by non-political elements in the country. This reorganization 
may result in the consolidation of the various linguistic groups into 
one closely knit nation or it may increase parochialism, which may 
completely disrupt the measure of national solidarity already achieved. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE CHURCH? 


Is the Church in India doing anything to comprehend the nature 
and the implications of the revolutionary situation? If the Church’s 
aim is to assume full responsibility within the shortest period of time, 
then its members must understand the implications of the revolution 
that is in progress in terms of their obligations, and the dire urgency 
to meet those obligations with dogged determination. 

The fact must be recognized that, on the whole, the man in the pew 
is aware neither of what is happening around him, nor of the implica- 
tions thereof for himself and for the Church. Does he know what the 
changes envisaged in the five-year economic development plans will 
involve for the Church? For instance, how will the location of the 
steel plants in certain regions affect the life of the Church in those 
places? How ought the Christians in those areas be helped to derive 
the maximum benefit from the developments in their areas? Ought 
Christians to be encouraged to migrate from rural to urban areas? 
What ought to be done in the industrial centres to help rural Christians 
who migrate? What psychological and organizational adjustments 
are necessitated by the present situation in the structure of the Church 
in India and its related organizations? 

It cannot be denied that thinking outside the Church at present is 
confined to a small number of persons, directly related to organized 
Christian activities, who are met everywhere in the country at various 
committee meetings and conferences. Every one of these persons is 
able and good. But, having attended faithfully every possible meeting 
and conference, have they any time to share their thinking with the 
fellow-members of their respective congregations? There are not 
enough Christian leaders, a deplorable situation. Are families chal- 
lenged to dedicate their children to the service of the Church? In 
Christian institutions are opportunities provided for young people to 
commit themselves to the service, paid or voluntary, of the Church? 
How many Christian leaders are there in any congregation who do 
not derive their support from the Church or the Mission? 

It is realized that the Church does not consist only of such persons 
who attend committees or conferences, or who are elected to various 
offices of the Church. It consists of thousands of men and women who 
have been called and who form the bulk of the Church. It is they who 
must be educated. It is their thinking on the current problems which 
must be stimulated. Is it not true that an average Christian suffers 
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from a sense of complacency, from a sort of feeling that if we do not 
do things, the missionary societies will do them for us? Surely it reflects 
an attitude of mind which is far from healthy: why not get what you 
can as long as you can? It is a lazy man who seeks the line of 
least resistance and refuses to accept obligations. He fails to read 
the signs of the times. Like an ostrich he buries his head in the sand, 
unmindful of what is happening around him. May it be remembered 
that God will achieve His purpose for the Church in India. He will see 
that the Church in India is installed in its rightful place in the scene 
of Indian life. In history God has so often achieved His purposes 
through a crisis. The Church in India is in the midst of a crisis now. 
Is she on God’s side? Let us ask ourselves a few questions: 

Is there a Church in India? Without a moment’s reflection the 
answer comes in the affirmative. Yes, by the Grace of God the Church 
has existed in India from the very dawn of Christianity. She is like the 
Church in any other land—a fellowship of people who accept Jesus 
Christ as their Lord and Saviour. There are over six million Protestant 
Christians. The size of the Christian community has increased during 
the past 150 years through the selfless and devoted work of missionaries. 
But not all Christians have been organized into congregations. The 
spiritual nurture of the unorganized groups continues to be the res- 
ponsibility of the missionary societies and not of the well-off organized 
congregations in urban areas. 

It may appear strange at this date to raise the following questions. 
But considering the present situation they may well be the most 
appropriate questions to ask. Does the Church in this country exist 
in her own right, deeply conscious of her own mission, self-governing 
and self-propagating? While recognizing that, here and there, there 
are a few congregations and churches which are fully self-supporting, 
generally speaking the answer to this question is No. 

The Church in India must be prepared to admit the criticism so 
often made against her, that she is a weak church. She does not exist 
in her own right. She is an appendage of the mission field. Is it not 
true that in some congregations the membership of the Church consists 
almost entirely of those who for their livelihood depend upon the 
missionary societies? They are men and women employed to carry out 
the mission of the denominational churches from the West. It is a 
painful truth which must be accepted with grace. The Church in India 
has not yet understood the meaning of her missionary obligation. It 
is content that as long as the missionary societies continue to work 
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as they have done in the past, the Church in India will never realize 
her missionary obligation. One hundred and fifty years ago there was 
need for missions from oversea. Missions were needed when the 
Church was absent in many lands, but to-day the Church is in almost 
every land, with the mission lying at her heart. The ‘national missions’ 
in the traditional sense have no place in the present era. Both in the 
West and in the East some feel strongly that the era of the missions has 
ended. In India the preaching of the Gospel has not been done by the 
Church in India in response to the fulfilment of her mission. We thank 
God for what has been achieved through missions from oversea. But 
ideas about missions are undergoing a change. The mission which 
our Lord gave to the Church can no longer be considered in terms of 
‘national mission’. It must now be conceived and understood in its 
wider context as the mission of the world Church. The time has come 
for churches of all countries to pool their resources of men and money 
to carry out this world mission. The Whitby meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in 1947 summoned the Church to 
‘partnership in obedience’. We are now called to enter into that 
partnership. God is calling us to a new sense of mission in unity. 

Very few Christians regard the Church as essential in their life. 
Very often their connexion with the Church is loose and irresponsible. 
Many keep their membership in the Church for what they can get out 
of it. Some Christians still say that they belong to such and such a 
mission. They are not yet conscious of the existence of the Church, 
or perhaps they do not yet know the difference between the Church 
and the mission. In this context the questions we should ask ourselves 
are: How can we make Christians realize the importance of the 
Church in their life? Is fellowship in the Church an uplifting experience 
for a Christian? 

Among non-Christians very few know of the existence of the Church, 
whereas they do know of the existence of the missions. While missions 
have worked hard to establish the Church in India have they un- 
consciously retarded her growth as a self-supporting, self-governing 
and self-propagating Church? 

Is the Church in India my Church? What is the test of my devotion 
and loyalty to the Church? Am I willing to make a sacrifice for the 
Church? Have I become fully integrated into the Body of Christ— 
His Church? How many Christians have that kind of loyalty for their 
Church? Do Christians come to church because she is their spiritual 
home? How many descendants of the distinguished converts come to 
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church regularly? How many of them have retained their connexion 
because of the Church’s indispensability in their lives, or because of 
the devotion and loyalty of their forebears? 

What steps should be taken to make local congregations aware of 
the revolutionary thinking in their immediate environment? How 
many church members know that councils of the Church exist to serve 
the Church? Very few know really of the church councils, the national 
and regional Christian councils. There is no vital connexion between 
these councils and the local congregations. The importance of the 
local congregations in the future structure of the Church in India can 
hardly be over-stressed. 


OVERSEA PERSONNEL 


The Church is universal. Her fellowship is world-wide. She recognizes 
no national frontiers, no racial barriers or class distinctions. Within 
the Church universal, to perfect the fellowship of men and women 
whom God has called in different lands, there must exist a free flow 
of spiritual influences through the sharing of Christian experiences 
with individual Christians and with groups. By the grace of God, 
within the universal Church there has abounded at all times a 
variety of gifts and talents. The Church in each land, through individual 
Christians, must bring these gifts and talents and lay them at the foot 
of the Cross, to be consecrated and used by God wherever needed to 
fulfil His divine purpose. These special talents, when brought together, 
enrich the life of the Church universal and as a consequence make the 
witness of the Church to her Lord more effective and relevant to life. 
The movement of Christians from one country to another for the 
purpose of sharing Christian knowledge and experience, on a reciprocal 
basis, ought to be regarded as the normal oecumenical expression of 
the Church. This is accepted as a principle. The great work done in 
many lands by missionaries in the name of Christ is acknowledged 
with deep gratitude. The sovereign right of the State to regulate the 
entry of foreigners is, however, recognized. In the present political 
condition of the world, this is a limitation which we must accept. 

Yet, there is a further limitation which must be faced with the utmost 
candour, in the interest of the Church in India and in other Asian 
countries. In considering the immediate and the remote implications of 
the rapidly changing scene in India and elsewhere in Asia, the legitimate 
desire of the national Christians to manage their own affairs must not 
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be overlooked. We must be keenly aware at all times of the dangers 
inherent in the situation when Christians of another land or lands, 
with a strong economic and cultural background, consciously or 
unconsciously come to dominate the life of the Church in another 
country, thus retarding the growth of indigenous leadership. The fact 
cannot be denied that under such conditions indigenous initiative 
and enterprise are suppressed; people develop a tendency to follow 
the line of least resistance, to be camp-followers rather than leaders. 

One of the objectives of the missionary societies has been to establish 
in the mission fields a self-supporting, self-governing and self- 
propagating Church. It is to this end that all efforts are to be directed. 
If during the past 150 years it has not been possible to build a fully 
autonomous church, reasons for this failure must be found. Indian 
leadership must assume full responsibility for completing the un- 
finished task. It is from this angle that we ought to examine the question 
of oversea personnel. 

Do we want oversea personnel? Do we want the oversea personnel 
to come to India in as large numbers as in the past? If so, why? Ought 
missionaries to come only from the churches in the West? Ought there 
to be only a one-way movement of missionaries? Has the Church in 
India no spiritual contribution to make to the churches of other 
countries? Ought we not to think in terms of an oecumenical pool for 
oversea personnel? Or do we want only a limited number of oversea 
personnel of deep Christian experience to come for work in the Church, 
at the invitation of the Church? What tasks can the oversea personnel 
undertake without interfering with the growth of Indian leadership? 
And ought the oversea personnel to continue to occupy positions of 
administrative responsibility in the Church? 

Some, both Indian and non-Indian, feel that it would be healthier 
for the Church to reduce the number of missionaries. There is also a 
body of opinion which feels sincerely that in the interest of the Church 
of Christ in India, missionaries should withdraw for a few years. 

Paucity of leadership in the Christian Church is attributed to the 
occupation of administrative positions by oversea personnel. Of 
course, the situation has changed during the past ten years. Is there 
any truth in the statement that Indians have limited scope in the 
existing mission set-up to use their initiative and enterprise? Is there 
any truth in the statement that Indian Christians find conditions of 
competition with the oversea personnel unequal? 

Non-Christians frequently put these questions to Indian Christians: 
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Why do you want missionaries for evangelistic work? Why can’t you 
evangelize? You have been Christians for hundreds of years? Such 
questions are embarrassing for Indian Christians. Of course, it is the 
duty of every Indian Christian to evangelize his motherland. 


AID FROM OVERSEA 


Except for the urban congregations which support their own pastors, 
in all denominational mission fields evangelistic, educational, medical 
and other work has been, and still is, the responsibility of the oversea 
missions. In some parts of the country, notably in Assam, the Tin- 
nevelly diocese and the Gossner Lutheran Church, congregations 
raise funds for the support of pastoral, evangelistic, educational and 
rural development work. We thank God for these achievements; 
but they touch only the fringe of the colossal problem of the Church’s 
support in this vast sub-continent. 

In the integrated churches Indian Christians now occupy positions 
of administrative responsibility. This step has registered a significant 
advance. But it would be a great fallacy if it were inferred from this 
that the Church has become self-supporting and self-propagating. 
The truth is that Indians are presiding over the creations of the churches 
in the West. There are hardly any institutions in this country into the 
building of which any sacrificial giving by Indian Christians has 
entered. We still continue to administer funds which come from 
abroad. We thank God for every cent and penny given by Christians 
in the West for God’s work. When large funds come into the country 
for normal activities of the Church they tend to make the Indian 
Christian indifferent and sometimes apathetic towards the needs of 
the Church. The argument that Indian Christians are too poor to give 
is not only unconvincing, but most irritating. Nobody is too poor to 
give. The widow’s mite was extolled by our Lord. A handful of rice 
each day is not too much for any Christian family, however poor, to 
give. 

No doubt Indian Christians would feel happier if they were presiding 
over institutions created by the gifts of Indian Christians. A sense of 
pride is but natural, when one is associated with achievements of the 
group to which one belongs. 

In speaking thus, I have not expressed a nationalistic point of view, 
but have simply stressed the Christian point of view. Every Christian 
must give to the best of his ability. I am only confessing our utter 
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failure as Indians to assume full responsibility for maintaining the life 
and witness of our own Church. The fact that someone else is doing 
what I ought to have done does not absolve me from my obligations. 
The Church cannot function as a fully autonomous body until it 
secures full financial support from local sources. Full responsibility 
for maintaining connexions with the World Council of Churches, the 
International Missionary Council and other World Church organiza- 
tions must be accepted. 

It is rumoured that the imposition of restrictions on the entry of 
funds for Christian work is being contemplated. Whether this happens 
or not, the whole question of oversea aid on the basis of how such aid 
will affect the Church’s growth to full autonomy must be considered. 
Ought we to continue to receive from overseas funds for activities 
which comprise an integral part of the Church’s life and witness? For 
the Church to be the Church, she must function with full responsibility. 
This is the issue which the Indian Christians must face, and the sooner, 
the better. 

Does the man in the pew know what his obligations are in the 
matter of the support of the Church? To what extent does the financial 
support from abroad prevent the maximum giving by members of the 
congregation? Is it healthy for the Church to continue to receive funds 
from abroad? 

Non-Christians say the Church maintains relationships with the 
West in order to get their money. It is also said that the receiving of 
money from abroad necessarily implies foreign control over the affairs 
of the Church. One of the methods suggested for securing increased 
self-support from local sources is to tell the missionary societies that 
in future we will accept financial aid only on a diminishing scale. 

It is recognized that financial help from abroad cannot be cut off 
forthwith, though there are some who argue that this is the only 
effective way of throwing full responsibility upon the Church in India. 
It is maintained also that it cannot be achieved piecemeal. It is always 
during a crisis that the Church has risen to the highest sense of res- 
ponsibility. 

The Church in India is at the beginning of a crisis. 

E. C. BHATTY 











A CENTRE FOR THE STUDY OF HINDUISM 
A NEW VENTURE IN CHRISTIAN EVANGELISM IN INDIA 
By P. D. DEVANANDAN 


Eh state that great changes have overtaken the life and thought of 
the Indian people since Independence is to be trite and common- 
place. But to those of us who are privileged to live and work right in 
the midst of this revolution it is a thrilling experience. Not all of us in 
India, especially the Indian Christians, seem, it is true, to be aware of 
the new trend of things and events. Some have become vaguely 
conscious of a pervasive unfriendliness, amounting in certain areas to 
a suspicious antagonism, towards Christians in general and missionary 
activity in particular. But no serious effort has been made by the rank 
and file of the Christian population to understand the new climate of 
religious thought and social ideals in which they now live. 

It is true that church Synods and Christian Councils have drawn 
pointed attention to the new context of life and the opportunities for 
service that the new situation provides. At Nagpur the Christian 
Council has issued periodical statements which explain the Christian 
point of view in regard to the secular State, the question of conversion 
and the activities of Christian evangelists where such work has led to 
misunderstanding and hostility. The Committee for Special Literature on 
Social Concerns and the Christian Institute for the Study of Society 
have shown deep concern in this new development. They have put out 
helpful literature designed to interest both Christian and non-Christian 
readers in religious and social problems of mutual concern which call 
for co-operative action. They have also helped to convene special 
conferences and consultations of Indian Christian leaders to exchange 
views and to take common counsel. 

But, for some unaccountable reason, Christians in India have 
neglected to cultivate scholarly acquaintance with the creed, cultus and 
culture of Hinduism at its many levels of outreach, in terms both of 
its scriptural bases and as supported by the sanctions of tradition. Two 
generations ago it was different. Christian scholars were regarded as 
authorities in the field, and though not all of them produced works of 


lasting interest, some of their excellent translations of Hindu classics 
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and their painstaking efforts to establish reliable historical data for the 
study of Hinduism continue to be of substantial value. 

Neglect in maintaining this tradition has led to unfortunate results. 
One of them is the prevailing ignorance among Christians of the content 
and claims of Hinduism to-day. Another is the out-dated and unsym- 
pathetic interpretation of the beliefs and practices of present-day 
Hindus, especially as such descriptions form the bases of missionary 
education abroad and of evangelistic concern at home. A third result 
would be the persisting cultural isolation and lack of intelligent concern 
on the part of Indian Christians in the current cultural renaissance in 
India. Not least is the increasing difficulty which we are facing to-day 
in the matter of witnessing to our faith and in communicating the 
Gospel message so that it can be meaningful, relevant and challenging 
to our Hindu contemporaries at all levels of present-day culture. 


PROGRAMME OF RESEARCH AND STUDY 


The urge is now strongly felt that Christians in India should devote 
time and attention to intensive and systematic study of present-day 
trends in the religious theory and practice of Hinduism. This can only 
be done by individuals and groups of individuals undertaking serious 
study and research on various aspects of this wide field. Undoubtedly 
there are some Christian students who are actively engaged in such 
study projects. But little is known of their work. They would welcome 
guidance and assistance in collecting and correlating data; they would 
appreciate access to books and other relevant material; above all, 
they would value the chance to consult with people engaged in similar 
projects and in attempts to co-ordinate such study projects on a nation- 
wide scale, so that they know what is being done in other areas of this 
field. Encouragement given by securing assistance for the publication 
of the findings of their study would also be an incentive for further 
investigation and output. 

The primary objective of the proposed centre for study and research 
is to promote scholarly research into Hinduism as a living religion by 
Christian students. With this end in view, the director and his associates 
plan to spend a good deal of time in getting acquainted with people 
already interested in such work and to promote interest among other 
people who show a clear inclination for it. In carrying out such a 
survey they will keep in mind the following needs: 1. To list individuals 
and groups (Christian and non-Christian) engaged in the study of 
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present-day Hinduism, and the various subjects in which they are 
interested. 2. In the case of Christian students (and, where indicated, of 
non-Christian scholars) to find out how best the centre can assist 
them, especially in helping to relate such studies together and to get a 
total perspective of the whole field. 3. To arrange for consultations 
among these people on area lines, and on a nationwide scale if neces- 
sary. 4. To discover and encourage people who are interested in and 
capable of joining in the study programme and to make it possible 
for them to do so. 5. To give assistance to post-graduate students at 
home and from abroad who may be engaged in research in the field of 
Hinduism by directing their studies in consultation with the faculty of 
their respective theological colleges or universities. In fact, such an 
arrangement is being considered in the case of research scholars from 
Yale and Chicago, U.S.A. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES IN INDIA 


Theological colleges in India have been all along interested in the 
study of Hinduism. Some of them have men on their staffs who have 
spent years on research in this field and who have produced valuable 
literature. In Leonard Theological College, Jabalpur, under Dr H. H. 
Pressler, and in Gurukul, Madras, under Dr Estborn, research projects 
have been initiated. The proposed Centre would be associated with 
theological colleges, particularly with the faculty responsible for 
teaching Hinduism. Arrangements may be made so that the director, 
or one of his associates, spends a period of four to six weeks in alternate 
years in those colleges which would wish to avail themselves of such 
counsel and assistance as the Centre can give. Arranging for extension 
courses in Hinduism, for the direction of research by graduate students 
in the department of the history of religion, for consultation with local 
evangelists and Hindu scholars may be some of the ways in which 
theological colleges can co-operate with the work of the Centre. In 
fact, invitations have been already received, in response to this sug- 
gestion, from the Serampore College and the United Theological 
College, Bangalore. It may not be advisable for the Centre to be part of 
any one theological college in India. It should, in a way, be connected 
with them all. 

The fact that the Centre is not to be permanently located in any 
one place for some time to come should make such co-operation 
possible not only with theological institutions but also with other 
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centres of study and research which exist independently, such as the 
Christian Centre at Rajpur, U.P., which has done considerable work 
in this field under the able leadership of the Rev. J. P. Alter and his 
associates. It is proposed that the director should spend half the year 
during the period of preliminary survey in North India, dividing his 
time between the Christian Centre at Rajpur, U.P. and the Centre for 
Research attached to the Leonard Theological College, Jabalpur, M.P. 
The other half of the year is to be spent in Bangalore in close connexion 
with the United Theological College, Bangalore, and in contact with 
the Gurukul Seminary in Madras. Details of the work to be done in 
co-operation with these centres are still in process of being planned, 
but in broad outline they would follow the general scheme sketched 
out in the following paragraphs. 


Not ACADEMIC PURSUIT BUT PRACTICAL CONCERN 


Our interest in the study of Hinduism is not merely academic. There 
should be no misunderstanding on that point. Whatever study and 
research is done should, of course, be at the highest possible level of 
scholarship. And such study will inevitably be confined to the interested 
and trained few. The Centre should help to make the results of these 
studies accessible to those whose practical concern is evangelism. The 
evangelist needs to understand the religious thought and life of the 
people to whom he seeks to communicate the Gospel. The Gospel 
needs to be interpreted in the thought-language of the Hindus at various 
levels of culture. Religious terms used so far in our presentation of 
the Christian message have been misleading in that they have conveyed 
to the hearer a meaning which the speaker did not intend. We need not 
apologize for the fact that with us the study of Hinduism is a matter of 
vital, practical concern. There should be no misunderstanding on that 
score either. 

So the Centre should be closely associated with the life and witness 
of the Church in India. As everywhere else in the Christian world, we 
in India, too, are becoming conscious of two significant truths that 
Christian faith has re-discovered in our generation. One is that the 
Church exists primarily because of its mission to witness to the faith, 
and that its vitality is measured by the extent and intensity of its 
mission. The other is the rediscovery that this mission to witness to 
the faith is the responsibility of the whole Church, of all people who 
call themselves Christians in any locality, and not that of just the few 
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who are set apart for that purpose. It should, therefore, be the active 
intention of the Centre to bring home to every local congregation of 
Christians in the country these two burning convictions, so that the 
Church may, in a new way, come alive to its task in our day and in the 
context of the resurgent non-Christian life and thought of our 
generation. 

Although we have been aware of three levels of Christian witness to 
the Hindu world to-day, we have not sufficiently stressed the importance 
of distinguishing them one from another in our approach and apologetic. 
The Hindu intellectual who is inclined to regard Hinduism as a 
philosophy and culture is not to be confused with the Hindu who 
professes a creed (characteristically sectarian and theistic) and who 
places tremendous value on a cultus (frequently differing according to 
locality and region)—a Hinduism which may be described as ‘popular’ 
Hinduism, for it is the Hinduism of the rank and file of the population. 
This form of Hinduism, again, has to be distinguished from the ‘village’ 
Hinduism of the simple folk (long known as outcastes and low caste 
people) of the plains and the tribal folk of hill areas. This is a religion 
which is basically animistic and magical. Hindu nationalist leaders 
insist to-day that the Sanatana Dharma includes all these types of 
religious faith and practice. Any attempt to classify tribal religion as 
other than Hinduism, they protest, is to disregard the right of these 
people to be so registered in the Census returns. 

The outreach of the Church’s witness at these levels has been through 
the work of trained and full-time evangelists, both Indian and non- 
Indian. But it is now being recognized that more effective and wide- 
spread use should be made of voluntary lay workers, and that they 
should be people of the locality. The question is whether they are all 
adequately informed, especially about the claims and content of these 
different varieties of Hinduism, and that in terms of present-day 
beliefs and practices. 


INSTITUTES OF EVANGELISM TO DEVELOP NEW TECHNIQUES 


There is need for short-term ‘institutes’ for leaders of evangelistic 
work, which the Centre could arrange to have conducted at different 
places. These leaders could in their turn pass on the benefits derived 
from such consultations to others directly connected with the task by 
conducting similar institutes in their own localities. The main theme in 
all these institutes would necessarily be the problem of communicating 
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the Gospel in our day. The imperative need would seem to be for new 
techniques of evangelism, and we must devise them in mutual sharing 
of our experience. These institutes would need careful preparation and 
close follow-up. Both these responsibilities could be carried by the 
Centre, with the assistance of the local agency and the Church in the 
area. Any institute of this nature is both the ‘beginning of a campaign’, 
when we lay plans for the future, and the ‘end of a campaign’, when we 
take stock of the work done. But what is frequently neglected is the 
period between the institutes when we need to watch the campaign as 
it takes form and shape. 


A CENTRE FOR THE STUDY OF HINDUISM 





CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS FOR OUR TIMES 


Much has been said and written about the importance of a Christian 
apologetics for our times in India. This is not so much in defence of 
the Christian position as in explanation of the difference between the 
Christian and the Hindu understanding of religious fundamentals. 
What has been done in this respect has become out-of-date and does 
not adequately meet the demands of the present situation. Three points 
call for attention in this matter of Christian apologetics. One is that it 
should take account of the varieties of Hinduism and deal with them 
separately. Another is that we need to clarify the religious terms used 
interchangeably by the Christian and the Hindu in philosophic, 
popular and village religious categories. This in itself is the best 
explanation that we can give of corresponding Christian concepts and 
indicates just why and where we claim to differ from our Hindu friends. 
The third would be the more daring task of discovering in the process 
the place and possibility of an Indian Christian expression of the faith 
committed to our fathers. Group thinking at its very best, individual 
effort of the highest standard of scholarship, oecumenical consultation 
which will take full account of the wide divergencies in emphases 
within the world Church—all these must be borne in mind. 


THE QUEST FOR A UNIFYING NATIONAL CULTURE 


Hinduism is to-day made the basis of a unifying national culture. In 
a sense it has been that all through these many centuries. But to-day 
there is a deliberate effort towards this end, because the new India in 
the making is in desperate need of a unifying principle that will provide 
a living bond of national coherence. The Hindu claim that such a culture 
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need not necessarily be bound up with the religion out of which it has 
stemmed should be given sympathetic consideration. What is more, our 
national leaders are contending that this unifying culture would and 
could emerge as a result of a synthesis of what can be retained of the 
traditional past and what can be absorbed from the revolutionary 
present. This cultural ferment presents us with both an opportunity 
and a challenge. 

For some time now Christians in India have been engaged in con- 
ferences of various kinds at which they have earnestly discussed how 
best the Church can become indigenous and rooted in the soil. More 
recently our thoughts have been directed towards indigenous forms of 
worship in particular, and some progress has been made in that 
direction. The issue now assumes wider dimension in that the question 
is whether or not we, too, as Indian Christians are involved in the 
general cultural ferment, and whether we shall come out of this process 
of cultural re-integration culturally fused with the others of our 
generation, or remain isolated and alien. There is, again, the more 
onerous responsibility of contributing to the final ‘synthesis’. Strangely 
enough in such a ‘synthesis’ our national leaders have in mind 
values which may not be described as Christian, but more appropri- 
ately as western. Here is an area which calls for serious study and 
investigation in which Christians in India should engage themselves. 
The Christian Institute for the Study of Society and the Committee 
for Special Literature on Social Concerns are both deeply interested in 
this task. The Centre can well work with them on specific concerns 
which relate to the religious basis of Hindu cultural values. 


CONVERSATION WITH HINDU LEADERS 


This last point raised in our discussion leads to another significant 
and opportune task which the Centre should undertake. [f in India 
to-day there is a growing suspicion of the motives and purpose of 
Christian evangelism, it is to some extent due to misunderstanding 
and lack of information. It is for the Indian Christian to explain to 
the Hindu nationalist leaders that the Christian concern with evangelism 
to-day has no sinister intention and is not the consequence of an 
impulse from abroad but of a compulsion from within. We have not so 
far ventured to enter into a conversation with Hindu leaders on some 
of these vital issues of mutual concern. A beginning has been made 
by the National Christian Council through some of the statements it 
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has issued to the Indian Press. This has to be followed up by further 
sincere attempts to continue the conversation in the spirit of a friendly 
desire to remove misunderstanding and advance the common good of 
the nation of which we Christians in India form an integral part. 

A cursory reading of the Report of the Inquiry Committee which 
investigated the work of Christian evangelists in the State of Madhya 
Pradesh shows how the current vocabulary of Christian missionary 
literature can lead to grave misunderstanding of the Christian position. 
The Hindu distinction between ‘conversion’ and ‘proselytism’ ; the very 
use of the word ‘conversion’ by Christians ; the Christian conception of 
religious liberty and the Hindu view of religious tolerance ; the Christians’ 
claim that their religion is ‘supra-national’, and its understanding of the 
‘interdependence’ of the fellowship of Christians throughout the world, 
with the consequent responsibility for Christian witness as a common 
concern to be carried out in a ‘partnership of obedience’ to a Divine 
commission—all these are ideas that require careful explanation to our 
Hindu contemporaries. If the Centre can do a little towards clearing up 
some of these misconceptions, it will have accomplished a great deal. 

This brief description of the work that the Centre proposes to under- 
take does not convey the magnitude of the task that it is assuming. 
What is called for is a sense of profound humility and of human 
inadequacy to fulfil much of what has been outlined above. Pretensions 
to scholarship and research can be self-defeating unless there is con- 
suming devotion to Christian commitment. It is not the vain desire to 
justify ourselves as Christians before our Hindu kinsmen, but the 
eager anxiety to explain the inadequacy of our Christian witness, which 
has perplexed and confused them, that should set us to this study of 
present-day Hindu religious beliefs and practices. For we believe, “Not 
that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves ; 
but our sufficiency is of God; who also hath made us able ministers 
of the new testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit: for the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life’. 

P. D. DEVANANDAN 











SCRIPTURE DISTRIBUTION AND THE 
LIVING INDIGENOUS CHURCH! 


By JOHN FLEMING 


Nuss is a very large subject and would require full and accurate 

research. What follows is just a first look at the subject. There are 
two points I want to make clear. First, our approach is not a statistical 
one giving facts and figures of Bible circulation in this area: how many 
church members possess a Bible—and read it ; how many read a portion 
devotionally every day; how many Bible study groups there are, etc.— 
and the relation of all this to the nurture of the Church and its incentive 
to evangelism. This would be worth doing, but we have no time to do 
it. So instead of a statistical approach what follows is an attempt at a 
more theological approach. Of course by ‘theological’ we do not mean 
theoretical or unpractical. In fact the theological approach to a subject 
like this is the necessary basis, I believe, for the deepest kind of study 
that gives the most practical help. In the second place, we are dealing 
here with the Scriptures in relation to the Church and its growth and 
expansion, not with the Scriptures as they have brought about the 
conversion of individuals, often in places where the Church could not 
go, as for example, the Mongolian pilgrim to Tibet, mentioned by 
Mr Hudspeth in The Bible In China, who comes across a copy of 
St Mark’s Gospel, and reads it again and again, so that in the end 
he cries ‘Jesus . . . God. I do believe. . . .’ 


Before looking at our Malayan situation, let us first look at the 
Scriptures in the early Church. Take, for example, the place of the 
Scriptures in the primitive preaching of the Church. Here Acts 10:34-43 
is typical of the primitive ‘kerugma’. Here there is a proclamation of 
God’s saving acts in Jesus Christ, including the Cross and the Resur- 
rection. Then follows a claim that the prophets have been witnesses to 
what has happened in Jesus Christ, and that forgiveness of sin and 
redemption are possible on the basis of repentance and faith in Jesus 
Christ. Here verse 43 is the one we particularly wish to look at: ‘To 
him give all the prophets witness, that through his name whosoever 
believeth in him shall receive remission of sins.’ There are many other 


1A talk given by the Rev. J. R. Fleming, General Secretary of the Malayan Christian 
Council, to a Bible Society conference at Kuala Lumpur. 
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references to ‘the Scriptures’, that is, to the Old Testament, in the New 
Testament, and these indicate the thoughts and beliefs of the primitive 
Church in this connexion. 2 Timothy 3: 15-17 comes immediately to 
mind, where Timothy is addressed as follows: 


From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: that the man of God may be perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works. 


Then there are the verses in 2 Peter 1:20, 21—‘No prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation. For the prophecy came not 
in old time by the will of man: but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ In addition to these we have the proof 
texts in St Matthew’s Gospel, that again and again point to what the 
prophets had declared, now fulfilled in Jesus Christ. This means that 
in the New Testament we have an interpretation of Jesus, His life, 
death, resurrection in the light of the Scriptures. This goes back surely 
to Jesus Himself and to His own interpretation of His mission and 
work given Him by His Father to do. You remember, for instance, 
His reading the Scriptures at Nazareth, recorded in Luke 4, especially 
verse 21. When He had closed the book, He said, ‘This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears.’ There is also the passage in the same 
Gospel, 24:27, where the risen Lord is described as follows: ‘And 
beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in 
all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.’ 

This all leads to the point that the early Church came into being 
without the Bible, that the Church existed before the Bible did, and 
that the New Testament came from the Church and did not create 
the Church—it was the mighty acts of God in Jesus Christ that did 
this—yet these facts emerge that are important for our subject: 

1. The Old Testament Scriptures made the Church understand itself, 
its Gospel and its mission to the world right from the start. 2. The 
New Testament Scriptures, that is, the Gospels, the Acts and the 
Epistles, came out of a church that so understood itself, as the Ekklesia, 
the called and elect of God ; the new Israel; a holy, consecrated people; 
the Jaos tou theou; the Church of the Living God, the pillar and 
foundation of the truth; the Body of Christ; as being the light to 
lighten the Gentiles, as the instrument and servant of God’s salvation 
in Jesus Christ to the nations and as called to suffering for the sake of 
the task committed to its charge. Even in the case of Christians recently 
converted, as at Thessalonica, Paul can speak to men and women in 
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the Church as to people who understood their calling and destiny in 
this way. 3. As God through the Holy Spirit had inspired the Old 
Testament and the New Testament, so He led the Church to determine, 
from many Gospels and many Epistles and other literature, which were 
to be the normative standards of faith and truth, as the Canon of 
Scripture was compiled and as the Church struggled against heresy 
and unbalanced enthusiasm on the one hand and met the positive 
demands of teaching and preaching on the other. 

I believe, therefore, as God so inspired the Old Testament and the 
New Testament and by the Scriptures led Christians and the Church as 
a whole to understand themselves in Jesus Christ, to know their calling 
and their commission and the resources of the Living God in His Holy 
Spirit—so the same Living God who ‘Spake of old in the prophets, and 
the Old Testament’, who spoke again in His Son, the Word made flesh, 
who spoke by the Christian prophets, apostles and evangelists to 


declare His Word and His Will to the Church, so He, the Living God, + 


continues to speak His Living Word to His Church in every age. It is 
this that enables us to know our calling and commission; and God’s 
gifts and God’s grace, in Jesus Christ our Lord. But, we hear Him as 
we immerse ourselves in Biblical thinking and wait on the Living God, 
as we search the Scriptures or as we hear the Biblical “Word” preached. 

Turning now to our subject proper, we must first try to define what 
we mean by ‘an indigenous living church’. One immediately thinks in 
terms of the “Three Self? movement in China—self-government, self- 
support, self-propagation. Important as these are, they do not neces- 
sarily define the living indigenous church. There may, for example, be 
self-government through ambitious leaders with very worldly ideas. 
There may be self-support in a church, but the money for church support 
is not really an offering of God’s people for His work. Instead of the 
propagation of the Gospel of God there may be merely the propaganda 
of a denomination. What identifies a living indigenous church, it seems 
to me, is that such a church is responding in a living way to God’s 
Word in Jesus Christ, that is, in faith, love, obedience, dedication, 
holiness and with those other characteristics that are mentioned again 
and again in the New Testament. 

Professor Freytag, of Hamburg University, in a pamphlet on the 
inner life of the younger churches, defines an indigenous church in 
terms of its twofold response—to the Word of God and in its historical 
situation. This, I feel, is the essential mark of a truly indigenous 

church—that it lives by the Living Word of God, in Jesus Christ, as 
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witnessed to in the Scriptures, and its obedience to the Word is worked 
out in relation to its historical environment and its problems. Its 
response to the Word of God, that is to say, is in history, not in a 
vacuum. 

Professor Hendrik Kraemer in his recent book, Religion and the 
Christian Faith,’ says much the same thing about the Church in Asia 
as it faces its problems, particularly the problem of syncretism, since 
the Church lives in Asia in a world in which the natural approach to 
religion is syncretistic. One way in which the Church can meet this kind 
of problem, according to Professor Kraemer, is: 
to embody in its existence and life that it is really a community, re-born in Christ, 
conscious of being under His rule, discipline and grace. Not a community of 
Christians, who live in fact more according to worldly than Christ-inspired notions 
(I do not use the word ‘Christian’ here because in this context it has become too 
insipid). This primary concern about the quality of life of the community has to be 
taken in the Biblical sense, that is to say, not as a perfectionist effort, intent on 
polishing itself to an even greater brightness and therefore becoming more introvert 
and dull, but longing, in spite of imperfection and failure, to be His people, in the 
spirit of 1 Corinthians 15: 57, 58—in which verse 57 is the motivating basis and 
germinal power of the life delineated in verse 58 (p. 409). 

We have to ask now what this means in relation to the consolidation 
and expansion of the Church. Here I would like to refer to the experi- 
ence of that great missionary Johannes Warneck as indicated in his 
book about the Batak Church and its response to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, The Living Forces of the Gospel (p. 276 f): 

Belief in the living God . . . shatters belief in an unchangeable destiny. . . . Contact 
with the living God and experience of His love in Christ teaches the heathen 
Christian to feel himself a person. . . . A personal religious life produces a personal 
moral life. . . . At first the new convert in his uncertainty will often have to turn to 
his missionary for directions [i.e. commands from outside]. . . . May I still drink 
palm wine? May I graze my cattle on Sunday? Is it wrong for me to betroth my child 
at an early age? 

and so on. He awaits the answers to all these questions of his ordinary 
life in the form of commands by another. Warneck goes on (p. 278): 
But if he cultivate intercourse with God through prayer and reading of the Bible, 
his conscience will be formed and improved. . . . Constant intercourse with God 
throws light on every circumstance of life, and enables men, even in difficult cases, 
to find the true solution. 

So there is brought about a moral renewal with characteristics different 
from those that prevailed in the old community. Now the marks of the 
Christian community come to be gratitude, liberality, brotherly love, 
unity, courageous witness and faithful endurance. There is also ‘delight 


1 London: Lutterworth Press. 1956. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1957. 
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in prayer and there is child-like trust in God’ (p. 286). So you have an 
indigenous, living church responding to the Word of God, to His 
mighty acts in Jesus Christ for men’s salvation and to His purpose for 
men as declared in the Old and New Testaments through Jesus Christ. 
This church is responding in this way in its own given historical present 
day, the now of its existence. This kind of living, indigenous church can 
be distinguished from other kinds of churches, for example, from the 
church that exists as a spiritual colony or dependency of another 
church, receiving its dogmas, moral commands, rituals, church order, 
etc. from ‘outside and above’ and not creating these as its own response 
of obedience, thought, worship, consecration. I do not mean at all to 
minimize the importance of tradition. We come to know the Word as 
witnessed in the Bible in our own particular church and tradition. That 
is part of the order of life as we receive it from God. All I want to 
emphasize is that these traditions should not be so imposed from 
outside the indigenous church as to prevent it responding in its own 
living indigenous way to the Word as that Word comes to it in its own 
existence. Similarly, the truly indigenous and living church can be 
distinguished from a church that is a human cultural society, motivated 
by the values and standards of the society in which it is living— 
standards of money, prestige, power, face—or where in pride and self- 
righteousness the church has become a ‘self-complacent coterie of the 
elect’. 

If this thought of the living, indigenous church seems a dangerous 
freedom to you, think of St Paul for example in relation to the Thessa- 
lonian Church. Paul had stayed in Thessalonica for only a short time, 
a few months at the most, preaching the Gospel, and some had accepted 
it and put their trust in Christ, so that a church had been born. This 
church had responded in faith, love and hope to the message of God’s 
love and salvation in Jesus Christ. It even knew that, in faithfulness to 
the commission laid upon it by its Lord, it would have to accept 
suffering at the hands of its pagan neighbours. Here is a living church 
growing and being built up in the faith and in its moral life. But, notice, 
there is no ready-made dogmatism, no ready-made moralism, no ready- 
made church order. But there is the Word, and there is the church 
formed by the preaching of the Word, from which is demanded a 
response in faith and obedience. This response is demanded not in a 
vacuum, but in the particular Thessalonian situation, in which they 
are faced with all the dangers and temptations of an immoral society 
and unfriendly neighbours. 
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The other question of ‘expansion’ is closely connected with this 
conception of the free indigenous church that is bound only to the 
Word of God in Jesus Christ. We know that in a very real sense the 
expansion of the early Church was spontaneous, brought about not 
by the work of professional missionaries, or as the result of a church 
policy of expansion but, as the late T. R. Glover put it, ‘because it out- 
thought, out-lived and out-loved the pagan world’. It could do this, 
because it was a Church responsive to the Word in Christ, in faith, 
hope and love, and conscious of itself, as we have seen above, as the 
new Israel, called of God, commissioned of God and with all the 
resources of God in Christ with which to meet life and its problems 
and to make Christ’s lordship known in all the world. 

By and large the failure of mission in our churches—and I think 
it can be shown that there has been such a failure—is, I believe, due to 
a failure in self-understanding as the Church, the people of God, the 
new Israel in Jesus Christ our Lord. This failure has led in our churches 
to individualism ; to disunity among churches or in a given congregation ; 
to acceptance of the Gospel for oneself without accepting the responsi- 
bilities of belonging to God’s people and sharing in its mission to the 
world; to failure to understand God’s loving purpose for the whole 
world and to share in that. All this, I firmly believe, goes back to failure 
on our part as people and ministers to live with the Bible, teach and 
preach from it, using it devotionally and as the ultimate standard of 
Christian faith and practice—and this in spite of the fact that in our 
confessional statements we do so regard the Scriptures. 

Here are some facts to support these rather general comments 
which in themselves can be dangerous and misleading. The other week 
I asked a Chinese lay leader in one of our larger churches, how many 
people in his congregation read the Bible. He said about 30 per cent, 
and admitted that, even among those who read it, there were many 
whose understanding was very limited. There were also many members 
who did not possess Bibles of their own but read only the ‘church 
Bible’ when they came to church. It would appear also that there is 
need of more Biblical preaching that begins, ‘Hear the Word of God’ 
and seeks to find out what the Bible says and teaches so that there is 
‘a right dividing of the Word’. Too much preaching is a matter of the 
preacher giving his views on this or that, and bolstering these with 
Scripture texts. It is also true to say that there are few regular and 
systematic Bible classes in the churches and, where these exist, the 
number of members who attend them is comparatively small. Equally 
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serious is the fact that there are unprofitable and divisive controversies 
about the Bible in our midst, when what is needed is to stop arguing 
about the Bible, and listen together to what it has to say to us, as we 
seek to be obedient to the Living Word. Here Professor Kraemer has 
something to say (p. 411, op. cit). He is still thinking of the Church 
faced with the dangers of syncretism, but what he says is relevant also 
to the Church’s response in any situation: 

The second line of indirect answer [i.c. to the challenge of syncretistic thinking] is 
to make a genuine knowledge and regular intercourse with the Bible central in all 
spiritual nurture and education. This is different from knowledge about the Bible. 

e have to say this, because a great deal of the Biblical instruction in theological 
seminaries and schools is instruction about the Bible, about its historical origin 
and the theories on that subject. 

Real initiation into the Bible is the only sure way of getting Christians immune 
to the subtly syncretistic temptation, and at the same time helping them, even 
without any learned expositions, to develop spiritual discernment and understand- 
ing of the world in which they live and have to grow, and have to communicate 
with. Steep them in the Bible, because a real inner grasp of the prophetic-apostolic 
message of the Bible produces a far more living spiritual consciousness and dis- 
cernment than any dogmatic or historical consciousness can. These latter, although 
they also have, in their right place, real significance, tend towards inflexibility and 


a closed mind. A right understanding of the Biblical message and drama never 
does. 


In your conference you have been discussing problems of circulation, 
colportage, voluntary and full-time agents, visual aids, etc., etc. If 
what I have said about the response of a living church is true, it leaves 
a great responsibility on all of us in our churches. If circulation is to 
increase, it must be because of a demand for the Scriptures. There 
cannot be such a demand unless the Bible is used by the churches in 
such a way that anyone coming into the Church feels that he must have 
one, i.e. because it is so obviously central in preaching and teaching, 
in Bible classes, in devotional life, in determining conduct, in family 
life and in finding solutions to social and political problems. 

There are many movements in the Church around the world, of 
renewed life, of mission and evangelism. In most instances, I believe, 
these movements of renewal and mission have involved a rediscovery of 
the Bible and its significant relationship to an obedient Church. I 
think, for example, of the Iona Community and its parish missions. In 
these, Bible study has a central place. Or I think of the national move- 
ment of evangelism in Scotland to-day that goes under the name of 
‘Tell Scotland’. One of the discoveries of this movement has been 
that the elders in the churches, who in Scottish Presbyterian tradition 
share with the minister the spiritual oversight of congregations, have 
been asking for more Biblical instruction, if they are to share in this 
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movement of telling others. Similarly, in Germany’s ‘Kirchentag’, 
Bible study has a central place. In the Roman Catholic Church, too, 
there are some movements that are rediscovering the supreme authority 
of the Scriptures.* 

On all sides, the conviction is being born in the Church that, if it is 
to be strong in its own life and true to its mission in the world, it must 
turn to the Scriptures, read them and wait on God. 

In this age do not let us raise questions of Biblical criticism. The 
nineteenth-century battle is really over. We know more about the Bible 
than at any age in church history. It is agreed on all sides that here is 
no ordinary book. Here are the lively oracles of God. Here God speaks 
to us in Jesus Christ, through the Holy Spirit. 

For the sake of the Church and for the love of God—not for the 
sake of the Bible Society and increased circulation—we have the 
responsibility of creating the demand for the Scriptures—and if we 
do not do that, the Church’s inner life will be weak and its mission 
in the world ineffective, and we shall deserve the judgment of God. 

JOHN FLEMING 
1 Notable in this regard is the work on the place of the laity in the Church by the 


Dominican Father Congar. See also an article on ‘Scripture and Tradition’ in the Scottish 
Journal of Theology, December 1956, by Professor Kristen Skydsgaard. 











ATONEMENT IN JUDAISM 
AND THE MISSIONARY APPROACH 


By Eric S. GABE 


B Prove missionary approach of the Church to the Jewish people has 
been based, since the Reformation, almost exclusively upon the 
doctrine of the Atonement. As popular evangelism puts it, ‘If you 
accept the Lord Jesus as your personal Saviour, because He shed His 
blood for you, you are saved’. A good many missionaries to the Jews 
have gone even further. In their endeavour to find a common ground 
with ‘Jewish unbelievers’, they have studied carefully some passages 
related to the Day of Atonement in the Bible, and then have quoted 
those texts to the Jews in door-to-door and shop-to-shop visitation. 
When, after some time, they found that the Jewish ideas of Atonement 
did not correspond with these Bible texts, they were surprised and 
puzzled. On what, they asked, did the Jews base their beliefs? 

Contrary to popular deductions, the Jewish religious ideas are 
not based on the Bible but on the Machzor, Siddur and other manuals 
of religious discipline which, while incorporating numerous extracts 
from the Old Testament, are by no means limited to them. Rabbinical 
teaching has played so great and important a part in Old Testament 
exegesis that the missionary to the Jew must familiarize himself with it 
before being able to understand the Jewish mind and thus having a 
reasonable chance of being heard. This article is the first in a series 
on Atonement in Judaism, in order to provide the missionary to the 
Jew with the information needed for his arduous task. 


I. Some BASIC PRESUPPOSITIONS 


In approaching the subject of Atonement, the following four 
principles are taken for granted by Judaism: the sanctity of the Day 
of Atonement, the importance of reconciliation, a substitutionary 
sacrifice and ritual purification. 

1. ‘The Day of Atonement,’ says Rabbi Abraham Danzig," ‘is the 
most sacred day of the year because on it His holy Name [i.e., God] 
forgives us every sin we have committed throughout the year, if we 

1 Rabbi Abraham Danzig: Sepher Chayé Adam, Vilna, 1912, p. 154. 
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repent with all our hearts and take it upon us not to commit them 


again.’ 

2. Great importance is attached to the need for reconciliation 
between people. 

On the eve of the Day of Atonement [we read in the Jewish Prayer Book, under 

the heading ‘Dinim uminhagim le-Erev Yom Kippur’ (= Judgments and Customs for 
the Eve of the Day of Atonement)],? a Jew must be reconciled to his neighbour, and 
if he had insulted someone on a certain occasion, or committed an injustice, annoy- 
ing to his neighbour, it is his duty to do his utmost to pacify him. As to the 
person to be ap , the law requires him not to be cruel; he must allow himself 
to be reconciled and must forgive the other man: then will the Most High also 
forgive him his sins. 
Indeed, several hypothetical cases are stated in order to make the 
manner of satisfaction and reconciliation by restitution quite clear. 
They are introduced by the following rule: ‘In matters concerning 
relations between man and man, for instance, unrighteous dealing in 
financial affairs or slander, the Day of Atonement does not avail 
until the offended man has been reconciled.’ Now, here are some of 
the hypothetical cases considered by the Rabbis: 


a. In financial matters [explains Sepher Chayé Adam] which had not been rectified 

before, we must restore the loss on the Eve of Yom Kippur (= Day of Atonement). 

Even if the other person knows nothing about it, we must let him know, and give 

him what is his. If we persuade ourselves that the other man has no claim of any 

kind, yet he maintains he has, we may not base final judgment on our individual 

es but we must go to him and tell him that we will go with him to the Rabbi 
Yom Kippur, and that we will abide by the Rabbi’s decision. 

b. If, however, it concerns other matters—for instance, if one has given another 
person a bad name or if one has put him to shame in the presence of other people— 
one must go to him and ask his forgiveness. Should he refuse to be reconciled, one 
must go to him again—with three other people—and make a strong appeal for his 
forgiveness. If the offended person is still unwilling, one must go to him the third 
time, again in the arm ge of three men ; should he remain hard the third time and 
refuse to be reconciled, one need not endeavour to pacify him any more, but one 
says—in the presence of ten people—that one has wronged him, that one is sorry 
for it and asks sincerely his forgiveness. 


c. But reconciliation and satisfaction are not applicable only to 
the living. The principle is to be observed in respect of the departed 
too. ‘If someone has defamed a dead person,’ teaches Sepher Chayé 
Adam,* ‘he must repent deeply, for a dead man’s name must not be 
dishonoured, under pain of excommunication by the holy men of 
Israel.” Should a Jew have committed this sin, he must obey the 
following rules : 

If the man against whom one has offended has died, one must go to his grave, 
with ten other Jewish men. The offender must take off his shoes, and standing 


1 Machzor Kol Bo, volume Yom Kippur, p. 3, Hebrew Publishing Co., New York. 
2 Machzor Kol Bo, ibid. For the sake of convenience we have adopted throughout a 
simplified mode of transliterating Hebrew terms. 
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barefooted, say : ‘I have sinned against the Most High and against the dead man.’ And 
the ten shall answer him thrice: ‘Machul lach’, that is, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee’. 
It is right that he should tell what sins he had committed against the deceased, 
provided it does not dishonour the dead. If the departed is buried at a greater dis- 
tance than a twelve Sabbath days’ journey, the offender may send someone else to 
ask forgiveness on his behalf, in the presence of ten people. And if he had spoken 
evil about a dead man, he shall not go to the grave, but on the same place where 
he had spoken evil, there shall he ask that the might forgive him. 


3. Liberal Jews deny the need for substitutionary sacrifice, explain- 
ing the ancient practices in Israel as part of the common ideology of 
mankind at that particular stage of religious development. Animal 
sacrifices were bound to be superseded, in their opinion, by spiritual 
effort in later, more enlightened, days. ‘The time when our forefathers 
first began the observance of the Day of Atonement lies far behind us’, 
recites the Reader in Liberal Synagogues.’ He goes on: 

So far, that it has left no record except in the customs which later generations took 
from it, modifying them from time to time to conform with the developed ideas and 
altered circumstances of life. . .. When the Jews like other peoples of antiquity had 
a Temple, in which, in accordance with the ideas of the times, worshipped God 
with animal sacrifices, the Day of Atonement was observed by the most solemn 
ritual of the , which culminated in the office performed by the High Priest in 
the Holy of Holies. . . . But the prophets had implanted in Judaism a conception of 
religion that could dispense with such sacrifices ; as one of them said in God’s name, 
‘I desire love and not sacrifice and the knowledge of God rather than burnt offering’. 
Out of this conception of om pe ong a view of atonement which made the way to 

ort 


its attainment through spiritual . 

This is, however, the view of a minority, and not the authentic 
voice of Israel. For many reasons, liberalism has not been a formative 
element in the religious outlook of the average Jew. He is rather used 
to the idea and often to the practice of vicarious sacrifice, as expressed 
in the Seder Kapparot (=Order of Atonements) for the morning 
preceding the Day of Atonement.’ At that time or two days before Yom 
Kippur, a fowl—cockerel or hen, according to the sex of the person for 
whom atonement is made—is taken, and the following prayers are recited : 


and delivereth them from their destructions. O, that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of men! If there be a 
messenger with him, a mediator, one among a thousand, to show unto man his 
uprightness, then he is gracious unto him and saith, Deliver him from going down to 
the pit; I have found an atonement. 





1 Liberal Jewish Prayer Book, Vol. 11, pp. 190-3, The Union of Liberal and Progressive 
Synagogues Jewish Religious Union, London, 1952. 
2 Machzor Or le-Israel, Day of Atonement, p. iii, Hebrew Publishing Co., N.Y., 1928. 
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After these passages from the 107th Psalm and the 33rd chapter of the 
book of Job, atonement is made, the following formula being recited 
three times, while the bird is rotated above the head of the person 
concerned : 

Zeh chalifati. Zeh temurati. Zeh ————— is my substitution. This is m 

compensation. This is my atonement. fowl is going to its death, and I shall 
be admitted and shall go to a good and long life, and into peace. 
The person for whom atonement is made lays his hands immediately 
after this ceremony upon the sacrifice and then gives it to be slaughtered. 
There is, in fact, no other meaning attached to the Hebrew word 
kapparah than that of vicarious sacrifice. 

4. Closely connected with the Day of Atonement is Tevilah, a kind 
of baptism or ritual lustration. ‘It is a deed well pleasing unto God 
and a duty incumbent upon every Jew,’ says the Prayer Book,’ ‘to dip 
oneself in a Mikvah ( = ritual bath) on the eve of the Day of Atonement. 
Even women must do so. . . .’ Should there be no Mikvah in his locality, 
or should he be unable to perform the full rite, the pious Jew is exhorted 
to wash his hands and to say some prayers, including one given below. 
(To distinguish the Hebrew prayer from the explanations or additions 


of the editor of Machzor Kol Bo, the latter are printed here in italics.) 
I will wash my hands in se and so will I go to thine altar, O Lord. May 
it be thy will, O Lord our God, God of our fathers Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
. . . that my washing of hands be accounted, of thy mercy, as if I had immersed 
myself in a pure Mikvah. May evil sentences be averted from me. And as I cleanse 
my body here, in this world, so may my soul be cleansed on high, in heaven, in the 
fiery river called ‘Nehar Dinur’. In the name of Jah, for thy dear name’s sake, O 
Lord, Rock of the Universe, who with the Letters hast created the world. Amen.’ 


Il. THER RELATION TO THE MISSIONARY APPROACH 


If the missionary to the Jew has not previously acquainted himself 
with the Machzor, he may have been surprised by some ideas which are 
taken for granted by orthodox Judaism in relation to the Day of 
Atonement. It should stimulate fresh thinking in the field of Christian 
life and witness and create a desire to reach a position of “give-and- 
take’ when the missionary meets the Jew. Too often the Christian is 
inclined to think of the Jew as being in some ways inferior, unen- 
lightened and in constant need of being taught a superior type of 
morality. Too seldom is the missionary prepared to learn from the 


1 Machzor Kol Bo, ibid. 
2 Ibid. The Rabbis teach that God created the world with the Tetragrammaton, the 
four sacred consonants of His Name, YHWH. 
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Jew and to use the positive elements of Judaism for his own instruction 
and as a vehicle for the Gospel. This attitude contrasts sharply with 
the Apostolic method of learning from everyone, including the Greek 
heathen, and even quoting pagan poets as well as identifying Zeus with 
Jehovah, in order to pave the way for the Christian faith, although the 
Stoic God seemed to be little more than nature, or a life-force present 
in good or bad alike. To say that St Paul had little success in Athens 
is to beg the question. Should we not rather ‘prove all things and hold 
fast that which is good”? (1 Thes. 5:21). 

The daring words of Dr Karl Barth might help us in this respect. 
We must stand still and face the fact [he says in his Dogmatik im Grundriss|—for 
it is important enough—that in this Jesus Christ we are concerned with a man in 
whom the mission of this one people, the people of Israel, the Jewish people, is 
being carried out and revealed. Christ, the Servant of God, who arose from their 
midst, the type of God’s servant for all nations and this one nation of Israel, here 
are two realities never to be divorced from one another, not only in those days but 

ut history, indeed for all eternity. Israel is nothing without Jesus Christ, 


but we shall have to say this, too: Jesus Christ would not be Jesus Christ without 
Israel. So, we must look first . . . to this Israel in order to be able to look to Jesus 


Christ in a real way.’ 

But can we learn anything from the Synagogue?—asks the cautious 
Christian believer. From the Synagogue which rejected our Lord? 
To quote Dr Barth again: ‘Should one think, as a Christian, that 
Church and Synagogue no longer concern each other, then almost 
everything would be lost.’* Again and again Christian thinkers en- 
deavour to define the meaning of the Church’s Jewish heritage. 


It was from then [i.e. the destruction of Jerusalem] until A.p. 100 that all the 

characteristic features of church life took the shape they have had ever since. We 
know so little about these vital years. All we can safely say is that the destruction 
of the outward forms of Jewish life, while in some ways it led to the establishment 
of the Judaism we know to-day, also made it easier and more natural for Jewish 
elements to be absorbed into church life in a transposed and Christian key.* 
This series of articles represents an endeavour to stimulate further 
Christian research into the Church’s Hebrew origins in order to enrich 
her own spiritual and devotional life and to make her more efficient in 
her missionary approach to her forerunner. 

Let us, then, consider some of the issues raised by the basic pre- 
suppositions to which we referred under the previous heading. What, 
for instance, do we Christians think of the necessity of taking it ‘upon 
us not to commit again’ the sins of which we have repented? We shall 


1 Karl Barth: Dogmatik im Grundriss, p. 84, Evang. Verlag, Ziirich, 1947. 
2 Op. cit., p. 86. \ 
3 G. L. Phillips: Flame in the Mind, p. 30, Longmans, London, 1957. 
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agree, no doubt, that repentance is essential, but what about not 
committing those sins again? We place great emphasis in our evange- 
listic services on the need for repentance, but to what extent do we 
stress the fact that a believer should commit himself never to repeat 
those iniquities? Are we not rather prone to think—and, therefore, to 
preach—that human nature, even redeemed human nature, being what 
it is, will sooner or later let us down and that it is therefore useless to 
commit oneself in this way? Or, do not some of us shelter behind the 
doctrine of final preservation or eternal security, teaching the Jew that 
‘once saved, always saved, and it does not matter what we do’? 

Further, what importance do we attach to the need of reconciliation 
between people? Is our preaching charged with reconciliation between 
men as a Christian duty? Are we convinced of the necessity to ‘do our 
utmost to pacify’ those whom we have offended? Do not some of us 
relegate the teaching enshrined in the Sermon on the Mount to some 
future millennial age? Do we not like to forget the conclusion drawn 
by Christ from His model prayer that if we do not settle such matters, 
neither will they be settled in our favour by our Father in heaven? 

The problem of individualism and ecclesiastical discipline is another 
issue raised by a careful study of the Atonement in Judaism. Who is 
to be the final arbiter in doubtful matters: the individual, the minister, 
the Church? If, in practice, it is the individual, does that account for 
the measure of anarchy prevalent in the secular realm and in the post- 
Reformation Church? Could unrestrained individualism have anything 
to do with the scandal of a divided Church? 

And now, the doctrine of the Atonement. If the missionary mentions 
to the Jew that Judaism represents a vicarious view of the Atonement, 
he may find that the Jew denies this and affirms that his religion 
‘proclaims man’s direct access to God . . ., and repudiates all idea of 
any mediator. . . . The initiative in purification is with the sinner. He 
cleanses himself by fearless self-examination, open confession, and the 
resolve not to repeat the transgression of the past. When our Heavenly 
Father sees the self-abasement and the penitence, He—and not the 
High Priest or any other mediator—sprinkles, as it were, the clean 
waters of pardon and forgiveness upon the sinner’. The missionary 
may be told, further, that although the rite of vicarious atonement 
originated, in another form, from Gaonic times, and has become too 
deeply associated with the people’s desire for purification from sin to 


1 Dr J. H. Hertz: The Authorized Daily Prayer Book with Commentaries, Part III, 
p. 890. National Council for Jewish Religious Education, London, 1945. 
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be discarded entirely, it was maintained ‘in spite of strong opposition 
from Sephardic Rabbis, on the ground that vicariousness is foreign 
to the Jewish spirit and that the rite might easily be misinterpreted 
as a kind of reinstituting the sacrificial service’.! Will the missionary 
still proclaim his faith in vicarious atonement? 

If the missionary is a clergyman who includes the Jew in his ‘parish 
approach’, he might have theological questions on his mind. To which 
theory of the Atonement may one subscribe without appearing 
ridiculous to the parishioner of the twentieth century? Shall it be the 
patristic, the recapitulation, the ransom paid to the devil, or to God? 
Shall it be that of penal substitution with all the conclusions drawn by 
Melanchthon and Calvin, or that of perfect penitence, propagated by 
J. McLeod Campbell and R. C. Moberly, or perhaps the exemplarist 
theory of Abelard as revived by Hastings Rashdall? 

Last but not least is the problem of the Sacraments. Is the missionary 
to see in the ritual lustration of the Jew a prophetic preparation for 
Baptism? Ought he to mention Baptism at all, even after the Jew 
professes faith in Christ? Since that rite has such painful associations 
for Jews at various stages of their life in the diaspora, should the 
baptism of Jews not be, rather, discontinued, at least for a limited 
number of years? Or should the ancient practice of the Church be 
carefully explained and maintained? 

This does not exhaust by any means the real, practical and heart- 
searching questions arising from a consideration of a few things taken 
for granted by Judaism, before the real study of Atonement begins. 
It is hoped, however, that this introductory article will provoke a 
desire among missionary-minded Christians to acquaint themselves 
more closely with a religion which offers its adherents a high standard 
of moral rectitude and duty, and to discover how these ‘Jewish elements 
could be absorbed into church life in a transposed and Christian key’, 
and draw more Jewish people to Jesus Christ. 

Eric S. GABE 


1 Hyamson and Silbermann: Jewish Encyclopaedia, p. 344, Shapiro, Valentine & Co., 
London, 1938. 
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THE NEW MISSIONARY COMMITTEE 
AND FIELD ORIENTATION 


By MAurRICcE HEUSINKVELD 


npr who is familiar with the work of missions to-day is 
aware of the immense variety of the demands that it makes upon 
the individual missionary. It is a day of specialization; and the 
missionary in most areas finds that he must still be an expert in 
inexpertness. He is daily confronted with such a variety of challenges 
to vocational aptitude and personality resources that it would be 
presumptuous to say that he is capable of being expert in all these 
fields ; and the intellectually honest missionary must day by day realize 
that he is required to do what other people could do better if they 
were there. The acceptance of this fact, with its associated frustra- 
tions, is necessary for a satisfactory field adjustment. The missionary 
must still to some extent be a ‘Jack of all trades but master of none’. 

Statistical evidence is not available to the writer to show that the 
situation described above differs greatly from what existed twenty-five, 
fifty or even more years ago. Thus it must be realized from the outset 
that we are dealing only with impressions and opinions. 


THE PROBLEM 


Previously the tendency was to take the newly accepted missionary 
candidates, send them to the designated field of service, give them a 
prescribed period of language study and then assign them to work. 
Policy and practice in this respect varied from one board, society and 
field organization to another. There are still widely diversified policies 
to-day. Yet there is still some inclination toward the attitude that 
language study alone forms the main final preparation for effective 
field service. The new missionary, soon after completing his language 
study and being given a work appointment (often without tutorship or 
any orientation to field problems) may feel a certain lack of preparation 
as he feels the frustrations that the situation brings. 

That there is still the tendency to follow the old system is evident in 
the fact that many field groups still call the group that deals with the 
new missionary’s field preparation ‘the language committee’. In this 


article it will be argued that this concept is inadequate, that field 
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orientation is more than language study and that more effective mis- 


sionary service can be expected if a broader view is taken by the Church | 


at home, the board of foreign missions and the field organization. 

An example from the daily life of a missionary might help us to 
realize the extent of the problem before us. Mr AB, who has come to 
the mission as a single, educational worker, has just completed his 
prescribed period of language study. He is now to be principal of a 
secondary school for boys which is directed by a Board of Trustees 
from the national church. It should be recalled that Mr AB was 
selected by his Board’s candidate committee after a careful, detailed 
procedure. Seven out of eight volunteers were rejected. He was chosen. 
He was given one year of post-graduate instruction in education and 
received his Master’s Degree. He had attended an out-going mis- 
sionary conference and was finally graciously sent off from his home 
country. Now a fitting question would be: ‘What are the demands that 
will be placed upon the intellectual, spiritual and personality resources 
of Mr AB in his assignment?’ 

He will need to direct a staff of fifteen teachers in a cultural pattern 
greatly different from his own. Many of their personal and family 
problems will be brought to him for his advice. He will need to keep 
or supervise the keeping of accounts involving large sums of money. 
He will be expected to carry on a certain amount of social intercourse 
in the cultural setting in which he finds himself. In this setting current 
local political, economic and social problems will be discussed. He will 
be expected to be able to discuss these with ease in the national 
language. He will be sought for counselling by many of his students. 
He will need to deal with problems of discipline in the student body. 
He will need to supervise the routine repairs, improvements and 
painting of the physical plant. He will need to understand the relation- 
ship of his institution to the national Church and its members who are 
his Board of Trustees. He will need to have a mature working knowledge 
of the executive work of his mission and ability to co-operate in it. He 
will need to understand his position and that of other foreigners in the 
community and the relationship of their church to that of the national 
church. He will need to direct gardeners, guards and other compound 
workers, beside the teaching staff. He will need to manage a group of 
household workers who prepare his meals, purchase for him and keep 
the house clean. He will need to understand the complexities of the 
relationships between a small group of colleagues in a restricted 
environment. And the list could easily continue. All admit the need for 
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a good working knowledge of the language on the part of the mis- 
sionary, it is an absolute pre-requisite for effective presentation of the 
Gospel. Yet other important disciplines are needed for effective mis- 
sionary service. The problem of field orientation and adjustment seems 
broader than that entailed in the term ‘/anguage committee’. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE? 


A good percentage of boards and missionary societies have been 
sensitive to these problems and have made serious attempts to do 
something about them. Many groups now insist upon a period of 
post-professional training directed towards a broader understanding 
of the Gospel and its practical application on the field. Such groups are 
co-operating through national councils in conferences of varying 
duration for outgoing missionaries. Regional specialists, linguistic 
experts and others with major interests in the field of missionary 
preparation are brought together for several weeks with a large group 
of appointees who expect to leave for the field in a few months. Study, 
fellowship and inspiration are shared by this group. These conferences 
have dealt mostly in generalities. Among our own new missionaries 
we can find little evidence that practical daily problems of the mission 
field have been considered. Some groups have now felt that these 
conferences, although very worthwhile, are still inadequate, and are 
requiring extra work in the line of field preparation. 

In recent years it has been noted that various denominations have 
opened their own schools of missions. These are usually associated with 
theological seminaries or colleges. These schools will make a practical 
combination, but one wishes that in this day of oecumenism they 
might be sponsored by national councils rather than by denominational 
groups. They do, however, indicate a growing awareness in the Church 
at home of the importance of additional preparation for missionary 
service abroad. Other groups for some years now have emphasized 
the guidance of their candidates before they are appointed. Some of 
these groups have done a commendable job in applying psychology, 
psychiatry, personality evaluation and personality testing and person- 
ality alteration to the work of candidate selection and of the preparation 
of those appointed. Missionary societies and boards have always had 
before them two possibilities: either to take the field’s askings for new 
missionaries and to try to find suitable people from among those who 
have completed their professional training, or to look for candidates 
among people who felt called to missionary work but who were still 
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in professional training. The former system naturally led to a higher 
rejection rate, because there was no time left for personality alterations 
if defects were present. The latter system allowed for personality 
evaluation long before the individual could leave for the field. This 
provided adequate time for personality alteration if the need existed 
and if the nature of the defect made alteration possible. The candidate 
also received extensive guidance during his or her period of preparation. 
The latter method represents a rather advanced application of the 
disciplines of the mental sciences to the work of missions. All groups 
who have used it have been much impressed by the results. 

Post-professional training, out-going missionary conferences, schools 
of missions and guidance during training are all contributing towards a 
well-trained personnel on the field. Yet no single one of these by itself 
or the combination of the group seems completely adapted to the 
preparation of missionary personnel. This does not negate the value 
of these methods, for all of them have provided betterment. It only 
implies that something additional is still needed. 


THE NEw MISSIONARY COMMITTEE 


The present writer is convinced that every field organization should 
have a ‘new missionary committee’, with the spiritual responsibility of 
assisting the new missionaries in their non-linguistic orientation to 
field service. This committee should be composed of senior missionaries 
who have made a good field adjustment and are known to have been of 
real help to others in their orientation period; people with special 
interest in this field; doctors, nurses, pastors, with training in counsel- 
ling, psychiatry or pastoral counselling. 

Why is a field committee of this kind needed? Although much can 
be done in the home country in the way of preparation, contact with 
the everyday problems of the field is lacking. The lack of this contact 
makes it largely impossible for board staffs, members of missionary 
societies and faculties of schools of missions to be really sensitive to 
those things that will be most needed by the missionary on the field. 
In general there is a rather limited contact between experienced career 
missionaries and new missionaries before they go to the field. Staffs 
of boards and societies lean, on the whole, in their orientation towards 
the Church at home and are incompletely aware of and sensitive to the 
problems of personality adjustment on the field. Much can be done 
in the way of orientation on the field, as certain pressures develop 
there to make the orientation possible in that setting, whereas these 
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pressures do not develop in the home country and the need for the 
orientation is not felt. 

What can the new missionary committee do? It can encourage the 
home society or board in the use of the most up-to-date methods of 
candidate selection and the beginning of field orientation. It can receive 
summary reports on each new missionary from the home group. These 
will contain information on personality, education, vocational aptitudes 
and any other information that might help the field group in their 
efforts to assist the new missionary through his period of orientation 
to service on the field. It can begin contact by correspondence with the 
new missionaries as soon as appointment is made. In co-operation 
with the home’ office it can encourage the new missionary in the kind 
of reading that will be helpful. It can start sending home a series of 
lessons which will mean a beginning of field orientation; and it can 
continue with these lessons and also with personal orientation after 
the missionary’s arrival on the field. It can encourage sensitivity to 
the problems of orientation among members of the mission. It can give 
tutoring in such matters as accounts, book-keeping, property repairs, 
church organizations, institutional management, geography, history, 
politics, religions, etc. It can make a field adjustment evaluation before 
furlough, consult with the new missionary about special study during 
furlough and inquire about requests for post-furlough appointments. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


Any mission which considers establishing a new missionary com- 
mittee must expect certain difficulties. An element of inertia is likely 
to be encountered in the home board or society, who are apt to feel 
that their domain of responsibility is being infringed upon, since field 
preparation is usually regarded as a home responsibility. This can 
usually be overcome by patient correspondence. When all the factors 
are known co-operation is not far off. A few years may be required 
to reach this happy state, which is absolutely necessary. The best work 
can be done only when it is possible for the field and home organization 
to work together in this sphere. Each supplements the other. New 
missionaries, moreover, may not feel the importance of orientation or 
wish to co-operate in it. Later, as pressures develop, they may wish 
that they had availed themselves of the opportunities that were pre- 
sented. The stations of a mission, again, may be widely separated and 
thus the new missionaries may become widely separated too. This does 
not interfere with the use of correspondence lessons, but it may on 
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some occasions separate the new missionaries from those most suited 
to do the orientation work. Regional groups might better be placed in 
one area for linguistic work and field orientation study, to eliminate 
this difficulty. If any personality alterations are indicated, they can be 
effected only with the greatest difficulty, since everyone in a mission 
station is so closely tied up with everyone else in their dynamic inter- 
personal relationships. The application of the mental sciences to religion 
which is so useful in this work is still not acceptable to many mission- 
aries. Lastly, they may have to contend with the new missionary’s 
somewhat fantastic ideas as to what the missionary experience is. 


WHuat Is BEING TRIED 


During the past four years a very small group of the members of the 
mission to which the writer belongs have become interested in the 
sphere of field orientation. In the Fall of 1956 a new missionary com- 
mittee was appointed and is now striving to achieve a number of ends. 
(Other things have been done previously on a personal basis.) In the 
first place, the Board and its staff have been encouraged to adopt 
psychological methods in the personality evaluation of candidates, 
This is now being tried on a long-term basis. The testing is considered 
a part of the medical clearance which is necessary before sailing. It is 
hoped that the Board will be willing to transfer this testing to an earlier 
period. If a volunteer seems promising, the testing should be done long 
before schooling is completed, so that any defects can be corrected. 

Secondly, the Board is being encouraged to accept the mission’s 
request that it shall have a consultant on the Board, chosen by the 
mission from among the furloughing missionaries. It is felt that this 
appointment would lead to greatly increased understanding between 
the field and the home group. Thirdly, the mission and the Board 
have been encouraged to accept the part-time services of a field repre- 
sentative of another denomination which is at work in the same area. 
This arrangement is now in operation. It is improving the liaison with 
the home office and provides an opportunity for consultation with an 
objective outsider in matters of personnel and personality. 

On the field a detailed series of correspondence lessons are being 
written and sent to the new missionaries. These consist of: 1. An 
introduction to the mission (a group of eight lessons on welcome, 
introducing the individual missionaries, introducing the stations, 
introducing the retired missionaries, etc.). 2. Mental hygiene and 
missions (a series of several lessons on the practical application of 
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some psychological insights to missionary work). 3. Administration 
(being several lessons on station organization, property repairs, 
building, finance, accounts, annual meetings, committee work, etc.). 
4. A group of lessons on problems of adaptation, customs, the Church 
on the field, etc. 

This group of lessons is now being worked up. Such a long list of 
usable material has been presented that it will take about two years to 
complete the writing. At present a lesson is being sent to the new 
missionaries about every ten days. 

One member of the committee for new missionaries who is at work 
in the same station as the new missionaries is spending a period of time 
with them each week. As problems develop and questions arise these 
are dealt with. Board and field secretarial letters are being read and 
interpreted. The Board and field manuals are being read and explained. 
Some English reading on related subjects is being done. The minutes of 
recent annual meetings are being read and explained. Time is being spent 
on local customs and habits. Significant papers which have been sent 
out from the Board in recent years are being read and interpreted. 
An attempt is being made to collect material from other Boards and 
societies that are doing work in this realm of field orientation. 


CONCLUSION 


Someone has said that mission boards, societies and field organiza- 
tions often fail to realize that their most valuable possessions are their 
missionaries. When one .considers what is expended on education, 
training, travel to the field, freight, outfitting allowances, language 
study the truth of this statement becomes apparent. At the same time 
these potentially valuable possessions may also become the group’s 
most expensive possessions. Remembering, too, what is demanded in 
the way of field service, the frustrations of those who have failed, the 
disillusionments of those who cannot understand, the cost of repatria- 
tion, incalculable expenses of no small dimensions are involved. 

Everyone who is interested in missions wants the programme to be 
as efficient as possible. Efficiency will of course depend for the most part 
on spiritual motivation, but there are possibilities of assistance that a 
new missionary committee can contribute to every field mission group. 

MAURICE HEUSINKVELD 


Much of what we are doing is due to the tions and inspiration of 
Dr Glenn Reed of the United Presbyterian and of Dr Higdon of the 
Disciples Church, U.S.A. M. H. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ALCOHOLISM 
IN THE COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


By EMMANUEL LA GRAVIBRE 


io Semone has ravaged the territories south of the Sahara, 
as it has everywhere else, for many years. This state of affairs was 
not due, in the first place, to the coming of the Europeans, for the 
native people had long practised the art of manufacturing drinks— 
palm wine, maize beer, millet beer, etc., generally for use at great social 
occasions and in a magico-religious context. The colonial expansion, 
however, as it gathered speed inevitably introduced, through European 
trade, a new form of alcoholism which led to the consumption not 
only of rum, cognac and various brandies, but also of injurious trade 
spirits of very poor quality. This in turn resulted in the emergence of 
native stills, in which were produced particularly dangerous drinks, 
with a basis of spirits drawn from maize, banana, rice, etc. 

Since the war, and the lessening of controls, the strengthening of 
habits acquired through contact with Europeans (especially in the 
Army and on the occasion of official receptions held for chiefs, notables, 
etc.), the sale and consumption of alcohol have steadily increased in 
oversea territories and drunkenness has assumed disquieting propor- 
tions. One cannot but be struck by this fact wherever one goes in the 
different territories. 

What, in fact, does one see? Everywhere, drink shops; everywhere 
displays of aperitifs and spirits of all kinds. In the smallest villages of 
the bush, as soon as a shop is opened rows of bottles on shelves are 
at once to be seen. Along the roads, women and children carry on 
their heads, in the African manner, carboys of red wine (of a very 
poor quality), the consumption of which is quite unrestricted. In the 
course of a recent tour in Black Africa, the writer saw Africans imbibing 
wine, for the consumption of which they had paid, in advance, at so 
much per minute, through a rubber tube attached to the barrel. The 
consumption of alcohol is on a scale sufficient to inebriate whole 
villages, though for want of an organized service for the registration 
of births and deaths it is not easy to draw up valid demographic 
statistics, and the public health services have not so far been able to 
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determine numerically the pathological consequences of the scourge. 
The writer’s observations, however, in this respect, his talks with a 
number of administrators, doctors and missionaries, are conclusive. 
Visits to hospitals revealed any number of mentally deranged patients 
and reliable information was forthcoming as to the offences and crimes 
which are due to drink. 

On pay-days in the towns one can see workers buying a litre of 
aperitif and, when it is finished, breaking the bottle on the pavement 
and lying down, dead drunk, among the débris. Some of them go so 
far as to drink eau-de-Cologne, 90° spirit. Women are brought into 
hospital in a state of coma. Young mothers who are feeding their 
babies give them the dregs of an aperitif to drink. 

A certain line of propaganda runs, in substance, as follows: “Natives 
must not drink “‘bad spirits” which are adulterated and manifestly 
harmful. Spirits of medium strength are as good for them as for white 
people. To offer a visitor a glass of aperitif is the white man’s form of 
politeness. It must therefore become the usual thing among the native 
people, etc. . . .’ It is an insidious and baleful line of argument. Native 
politeness is full of subtlety and does not need the custom of drinking 
alcohol to help it to find expression. A healthy and balanced diet is 
much more important, for the populations oversea, than the satisfac- 
tion of the need which we are seeking to create, a need which has not 
redounded to the well-being of the white race either. 


THE CONVENTION OF SAINT GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 


The Convention of Saint Germain-en-Laye, relating to the liquor 
traffic in Africa, signed on September 10th, 1919, to replace the General 
Act of Berlin (1885) and the Brussels Declaration (1890), has hitherto 
been the weapon which the Governments have had at their disposal 
for the regulation of the sale of alcoholic drink. The Convention has 
undoubtedly removed or prevented many abuses. Its signatories, more- 
over, had wisely foreseen the need to revise it after five years. But this 
revision has never been undertaken, and it is long overdue. 

The Convention, imperfect as it obviously is, as we shall see later, 
is still in force. The Charter of the United Nations has not modified 
it in any way and lays down in its article 80, paragraph 1, that 


tas may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements, made under 
Articles 77, 79 and 81, halves coats constions pater ho tomtsely conten, ond wa 
such agreements have concluded, this Chapter shall be construed 


in or of itself to alter in any manner the ri bs whateoover of any states or any 
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~~ or the terms of existing international instruments to which Members of 
the United Nations may respectively be parties. 

It is as well to note that the Saint Germain Convention drew up 
measures which are in no way lacking in severity, although they are 
very incomplete. For example: They prohibit the sale of: (1) ‘trade 
spirits’; (2) ‘all distilled drinks of an alcoholic strength over 65"; 
(3) ‘all alcoholic liquids containing injurious substances’. 

It must be remembered that the United Nations republished in 
October 1946, under the reference ‘Document A/70’, the texts of the 
League of Nations Mandates, and in particular of the French Mandate 
over Cameroon and Togoland (August 1, 1922), article 4 of which 
stipulates that ‘the Mandatory Power is to exercise a strict control 
over the traffic in arms and munitions, and over the sale of spirituous 
liquors’. 

The gaps in the Saint Germain Convention are many and it is 
indisputably out-of-date. 

To consider some of the vaguenesses of the texts: 

1. Trade spirits: Over and beyond distilled drinks containing in- 
jurious matter, the Convention forbids ‘the distribution, sale and 
possession of trade spirits of every kind, and of beverages mixed with 
these spirits’ (article 2). Three features distinguish these trade spirits: 
they are cheap, they are prepared for consumption by native people 
only, who can exchange their own produce for them, and they are of 
inferior quality. No precise details are given. It is true that the Con- 
vention asks the Governments to name the beverages which come into 
this category, but has any such nomenclature been established for 
general use? It is no doubt thanks to this vagueness of terms that 
certain beverages are still to-day imported into certain territories, 
although they are neither more nor less than trade spirits. 

When the Mandates Commission tried to look into the application 
of the Convention to the territories under mandate, it was greatly 
embarrassed by this lack of precision and it tried to remedy it by 
giving clear definitions to the various terms used in the Convention 
and also in the agreement and in the text of the mandates. It defined 
trade spirits as: ‘the cheap spirituous liquors used as articles of com- 
merce or exchange with the native people’. In classifying them as 
spirituous liquor, the Mandates Commission thus decided that trade 
spirits were the product of distillations containing more than 20 per 
cent pure alcohol. But the Convention prohibited not only spirits, 
but also fermented beverages in which these kinds of alcohol are mixed. 
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Is this definition sufficient? The Convention is not against the importing 
of natural wine made from the pure juice of the grape. Moreover, it 
is generally recognized that in the Tropics a certain percentage of 
alcohol must be added to prevent the wine deteriorating in the heat. 
The Convention should have given precise stipulations in this respect 
and should have drawn up a definite regulation concerning the com- 
position of wines accepted for importation. This whole question should 
have been re-examined. 

* 2. Prohibited Zones: The Convention prohibited the importation 
of spirituous liquors into the regions where their use had not been 
developed. An excellent measure in itself, but here again the clause 
lacked precision. How were such regions to be determined? What 
consumption of alcohol per head would bring a region into the category 
in question? These zones should have been determined, in accordance 
with the terms of the Brussels Act, but this was not done in the majority 
of the territories and it may be that, as a consequence, the consumption 
of alcohol has increased in them to the point that some of them can 
no longer be regarded as prohibited zones. 

3. The Brussels Office: It was considered necessary to set up a 
central international office, under League of Nations control and 
with its seat in Brussels. Its sole purpose, as defined by the Convention, 
was for ‘collecting and preserving documents of all kinds exchanged 
by the High Contracting Parties with regard to the importation and 
manufacture of spirituous liquors under the conditions referred to in 
the present Convention’. ‘Each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
publish an annual report, showing the quantities of spirituous beverages 
imported or manufactured and the duties levied. A copy of this report 
shall be sent to the Central International Office and to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations’ (Article 7). 

Thus the Central Office was given a very small part to play: to 
assemble documents, with no precise indication as to the use to which 
they would be put. There was no question, in article 7, of the Office 
exercising any sort of control; and yet, in publication VI, A of the 
Mandates, 1928, extract no. 2, this office is called the Central Inter- 
national Office for the Control of the Liquor Traffic in Africa 
and the Council asked it, in 1922, to send to the Secretariat copies of 
all reports received and all the information that the Secretary General 
might require of it. 

Signed in 1919, the Convention could not foresee a number of new 
facts : 
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1. The economic development of certain territories. When authorizing 
the importation of spirituous liquors which were free from injurious 
substances and which were not trade spirits, the Convention hoped to 
prevent abuses by putting a very high customs duty per hectolitre on 
the importation of pure alcohol, thus making the price a prohibitive 
one and limiting the number of native customers for the wines. This 
measure was very effective for a time, and the consumption at last fell 
in several regions where it was applied. But the situation has changed, 
especially in West Africa, where the high price of alcohol no longer 
prevents people satisfying an increasing craving ; and we are compelled 
to ask whether, if we wish to prevent the growing alcoholization of 
their populations, it is enough to raise the customs dues. Must we not 
try other means? This, perhaps, is the central point of the problem. 

2. The experiences of the Mandates Commission. 

Created as a result of the agreement for controlling the administra- 
tion of the territories under mandate, governed by article 22, which 
prohibits ‘abuses such as the traffic in slaves, in arms and in alcohol’, 
the Mandates Commission has right from the outset given its fullest 
attention to the alcohol problem in the countries under its control. 
Some people considered that all sale of spirituous liquors was forbidden 
in the territories under mandate by the text of the agreement itself. 
Others interpreted article 22 as prohibiting only excessive use, and it 
is this latter opinion which has prevailed. In striving, however, to 
supervise the application of the mandates and of the Saint Germain 
Convention, the Commission encountered many difficulties in addition 
to those already indicated concerning the definition of trade spirits. 
One further necessity, in order to avoid contraband from one region 
to another, would be to establish uniform customs duties between the 
mandated and the adjacent territories. 

3. Finally the Convention passed over in silence the question of 
beverages which were manufactured locally. Some of them are in- 
offensive and form part of the traditional alimentation. They con- 
stitute food as well as drink. Others are much more dangerous, and 
some of them the result of the bringing in of ‘civilization’. The white 
people introduced previously unknown vegetables, cane sugar, for 
example, or substances suitable to the manufacture of new beverages, 
like molasses, fermenting-agents, not to mention the still, which the 
native people succeeded in copying. 

One may deduce, from the fact of these gaps and deficiencies, that 
the Saint Germain Convention is far from being really effective. We 
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must, however, remember that, such as it is and in spite of its imper- 
fections, it exists, and that the States which signed it would have been 
well advised to regard themselves as bound by it. The problem of 
alcoholism to-day ought surely to be brought up in the United Nations 
at the first opportunity. The League of Nations for its part never felt 
able to deal with the problem in its entirety, though it examined some 
aspects of it. That is all the more reason why the United Nations 
should surely favour the study of a question so vital for humanity. 


THE ABIDJAN CONFERENCE 


The inter-African conference on the alcohol problem, held at Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast, in July 1956, adopted, among others, a provision concern- 
ing the Saint Germain Convention. It is as follows: 


The Conference recommends 

1. To the responsible Governments of the countries concerned that they shall 
undertake negotiations to bring about the revision of this Convention, negotiations 
aimed on the one hand at ing uniform the Ss wri and regulations for the 
suppression of alcoholism, and on the other at prohibiting the clandestine importa- 
tions and the fraudulent manufacture of alcohol and of its derivatives ; 

2. To the Governments signatory to the Convention that they shall submit to 
the United Nations Organization an international draft agreement on the regulation 
of alcoholic beverages ; 

(8. Prana in the text of future agreements to intervene, there shall be very precisely 

id down: 

the common agreement as to the list of beverages which are judged to be particu- 
we | noxious as well as the means of control regarding the manufacture, transport 

sale of beverages suitable for consumption ; 

measures of a general order intended to suppress frauds of all kinds ; 

the organization and the nature of the duties of the international office which is 
to be re-instituted. 


We quote, also, from some further recommendations of the Abidjan 
Conference : 


The Conference es ee atin ni of 
1. That a large-scale enquiry be undertaken for the purpose of discovering t 
origins and aailbatations if acubolion: in all its sapects, in the whole of voy eg 

tories situated to the south of the Sahara. 

2. That close collaboration shall be ensured between the Chiefs of Staff con- 
cerned and their medico-social services, with a view to ensuring the security and 
health of the workers and their families ; 

3. That non-alcoholized beverages (cooled drinking water, fruit juices, etc.) shall 
be made available to the workers, and that measures shall be taken to track down 
drinkers and to give them therapeutic and rehabilitative treatment ; 

4. That the practice of providing alcoholic beverages in canteens for factory 
workers, office workers, students, etc., and at public functions shall be discontinued 
and that all propaganda in their favour be prohibited [here the Conference 
ape certain territorial Assemblies in the French Union which have discontinued 

sale of alcoholic drinks at theirrefreshment bars], and that non-alcoholic bever- 
ages shall be compulsorily made available to these assemblies of people ; 
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—considering that the effect on children and young people is fundamental in 
the task of protection and of anti-alcohol training ; 

—considering that the development of assistance to sporting, cultural and youth 
organizations would gain in effectiveness if anti-alcohol training took a regular 
place in these organizations’ study and activity programmes ; 

—considering, moreover, that this work of training must be carefully adapted 
to the age, degree of education and culture of those concerned, and to the traditions 
of the people and to their way of life; 

—considering the dominant réle of the family factor, notably of the wife and of 
the mother, in the poise and coming to maturity of the human being; 

Recommends 


Bo That an anti-alcohol manual of instruction be published for use by pupils in 
ols ; 


balloons, scarves, etc. ; 
—audio-visual talks and lectures; 
—anti-alcohol ‘weeks’ or ‘fortnights’, in which school children take part; 
—weeks or fortnights in which no alcohol is imbibed, with the assistance of 
teachers, ministers of religion, directors of various movements, etc. ; 
_—measures designed to help women take their part to the full in family and social 


Cc; 
—the issue of special stamps ; 
iali -school instruction: A specialized continuation course is to be 
organized both in the urban and in the rural areas. To achieve these objectives 
qualified and experienced instructors on health and social questions must be pro- 
vided (doctors, sociologists, teachers). This instruction should be given in agreement 
with the doctors. 


In an appendix, the Conference: 


Declares that the taking of any alcoholic beverage should be forbidden to children 
of under fifteen years, to notorious drinkers and to patients in hospital ; 

Considers that those who throw themselves into the fight against alcoholism 
would give a very good example by themselves abstaining from alcoholic drink and 
would be a source of effective encouragement to drinkers ; 

Declares that the practice of any trade in alcoholic beverages and participation 
in ep er on their behalf is incompatible with the responsibilities of directors 
of anti organizations. 

By way of information, we quote below the particular declaration 
and the recommendation issued by the delegates of the British Terri- 
tories : 


We the — to the First Inter-African Anti-Alcoholic Conference are deeply 
concerned with the marked increase in the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
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throughout Africa, and particularly — the native men of the South 
African Union, Basutoland, Nigeria, Gold t, Sierra ne and Gambia. 
Among the many measures which we would commend, for reducing the con- 
sumption of beverage alcohol, is the = or importation of non-alcoholic 
fruit juices in large quantities and ing them available at a price that will not 
deny them to any in the community. 
Union of South Africa 
We are therefore appealing to the Government of the Union of South Africa to 
enact such measures as will protect the Bantu population within the Union and 
those who migrate from Basutoland and other territories to the Union for purposes 
of labouring, from the degrading and harmful effects of alcohol. 


Basutoland 

In particular have we been distressed to learn of the condition recently obtaining 
in Basutoland, where alcoholic beverages have been forbidden until the proclama- 
tion no. 58 of Sth November 1948, which is called ‘The Basutoland Liquor Pro- 
clamation of 1948’. Particularly are we concerned that a letter addressed to His 
Honour the Resident Commissioner by the Joint Conference of the: Church of 
Basutoland under date of 14th April 1953, has received no considered reply. We 
humbly pray that due consideration will be given to this request and that a reply 
favourable to its intent will be forthcoming at an early date. 

We recommend that a report of this conference on anti-alcoholism shall be sent 
to the General Secretaries of the different missions (or to the secretaries of the 
temperance societies where such exist in the missions) and to the secretaries of other 
anti-alcohol organizations at work in the British territories of Africa. 


CONCLUSION 


In the greater number of the oversea territories alcoholic beverages 
were undoubtedly known before the arrival of the Europeans. These 
latter, however, through their bad example and above all by their 
importations, have accelerated and intensified alcohol-drinking habits 
among the indigenous people, the starting point for the degeneration 
and downfall of vigorous races. 

It is commonplace, but necessary, to state that poverty and ignor- 
ance, there as elsewhere, are the underlying causes of the evil. Here 
we are faced with the problem of an economic régime on which the 
material life, the conditions of work and of existence, the food, lodging 
and clothing of human beings all depend. If they are living in condi- 
tions which have been transformed by justice and social progress, are 
adequately and healthily nourished, suitably housed, decently clothed, 
provided with a good education, people, wherever they may be, will 
feel less and less the need for what is called ‘escape’ from their habitual 
surroundings and will be more alive to the dangers to which both the 
individual and the race are exposed through the excessive consumption 
of alcohol. 

Splendid pioneers in the medical and health services among these 
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populations are striving, we know, to destroy prejudices which are 
firmly rooted or deliberately maintained. These generous and unselfish 
men tell us that it is high time that we launched, in many territories, 
a real policy of safe drinking-water and that we were provided to that 
end with all the scientific equipment that such a health campaign 
requires. 

It goes without saying that the instruction undertaken, especially, 
in the form of anti-alcohol training from an early age, at school, must 
play a considerable réle. This idea is not new; but it has not so far 
shown great results, for want of material means, conviction and 
enthusiasm. 

The improvement in standards of health and in the purchasing power 
of the income of the oversea populations—a basic demand in their 
economic and social development—cannot be obtained, in terms of 
food planning, except by giving healthy and useful products priority 
over those that are injurious. 

The excessive and disquieting réle of alcohol in the world economy 
and the economic and social habits of the European in the matter of 
alcohol-consumption must undergo fundamental change if we are to 
avoid their bringing to the oversea populations, and thus to the health 
and happiness of millions of human beings, a terrible injury which 
would make itself felt for several generations. 

Great doctors have won decisive victories over the scourges which, 
in the past, mortally afflicted our coloured brothers. It is to be hoped 
that their example will inspire the men whose mission it is to build 
the new community, and that it will help them, in particular, to over- 
come this ever-present and ever-threatening scourge of alcoholism. 
EMMANUEL LA GRAVIERE 
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I.M.C.-W.C.C. RELATIONS 
A PERSONAL VIEW 
By Sik KENNETH GRUBB 


T was inevitable that the relation between the International Mission- 

ary Council and the World Council of Churches should be raised 
at an early stage in the latter’s career. The best-known Secretary of 
the I.M.C. of the time, William Paton, was himself a joint secretary 
of the World-Council-in-formation. During the war I myself asked 
questions about it, and raised them again at the first oecumenical 
meeting I attended after discharge from war service. 

When the Editors of this Review asked me write on the topic I 
caused the records of a decade of discussion to be assembled and 
went rapidly through them. They covered such meetings as those of 
the I.M.C. itself in its various manifestations, the W.C.C., the Joint 
Committee, some local councils of churches and public speeches and 
papers by leading churchmen. It was possible to observe the skilful 
ways in which, as the years passed, men—certainly not excluding myself 
—shifted their ground. ‘One just cannot agree that a compromise be 
ever made on point 2 (a)’, says a speaker, but a few years later and lo! 
point 2 (a) is accepted with genuine cordiality by the same speaker. 
Only, by now it has become point 3 (b), since the points have been 
renumbered and consciences thus squared: one is no longer voting for 
quite the same point and, anyhow, consistency is truly said to be the 
fetish of little minds. 

Thus it is good to be humble and to remind ourselves of the fallibility 
of human judgments, of the many human arrangements which are 
what they are, not because all men agreed on some high principle, 
but because things just happened, and having happened, were found 
to be workable or capable of improvement. But every now and then a 
traveller comes to a parting of the ways and a choice must be made at 
the point of no return. It is just possible that this matter of the union 
of the I.M.C, and the W.C.C. is such. But it is not easy to disentangle 
the simple issues from the involved positions. Once again, it is possible 
to smile ironically over the ‘issues of first importance’, ‘the inevitable 
eventualities’, ‘the paramount significances’ and all the rest. But 


although it was Cardinal Newman who said that ‘mistiness is the mother 
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of safety’, perhaps this is a question on which it is better to be safe 
than sorry. Nevertheless it is hard not to sympathize with the Weary 
Journalist who ‘Ached in all his mental joints, Nigh stabbed to death 
by Focal Points’. 

The question of the union of these two bodies, the I.M.C. and the 
W.C.C., will be discussed at the Ghana meeting of the former and, 
presumably, at the Third Assembly of the latter. (Perhaps it should be 
explained that what is here called ‘union’ is in most circles dubbed 
‘integration’). The purpose of this article is not to make a violent plea 
for or against this union, but to set out some of the main considerations, 
and to indicate a moderate personal attitude. I write as one who, 
although a layman, has for many years been about equally connected 
with both the ecclesiastical and the missionary aspects of the Christian 
enterprise. 

The main impression to be gathered from the documents is that 
the last ten years have seen a gradual movement of opinion within 
the missions’ constituency in favour of union. This is accompanied by 
the maintenance of a critical opposition on the part of what appears 
to be a minority current of opinion which has become sharper of late. 
This movement of thought in no way differs in its tendencies from what 
is usual in prolonged negotiations of this kind in Church, State or 
business. It does not at present seem likely that a union of the two 
bodies could be effected without the loss of some support on the 
I.M.C. side, although such prophecies are notoriously liable to prove 
false. During the discussions, arguments once held vigorously seem to 
have lost their appeal; but others, once only imperfectly perceived, 
have loomed larger. Of late and in general there does not seem to have 
been so much fear of the bigness of organization, but there has been a 
keener perception of the importance of carrying the support of con- 
servative evangelical groups. It is perhaps significant that, in the later 
discussions, what the I.M.C. has to offer has been much more keenly 
and realistically appreciated. This matter is no longer conceived, if it 
ever was, in terms of a mere new department of the W.C.C., or of an 
absorption, but of a deal between equals whose tasks are comple- 
mentary, and who need each other so urgently that the present formula 
of ‘association’ no longer suffices to meet their joint demands. 

There are those who hold the theological argument in favour of 
union to be the most important. This was first brought to the fore 
when the Rolle meeting of the Central Committee of the W.C.C. 
(1951) issued its paper on Mission and Unity. It is not merely, so it 
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argued, that the Church is increasingly aware of the truth and need of 
mission, but that mission is of the very nature of the Church. It follows 
that as the oecumenical movement, in its search after a realized unity, 
deepens its understanding of the Church, it finds itself increasingly 
committed to mission. All this is very welcome, but it is hard to argue 
that the New Testament conception of unity necessarily means a single 
ecclesiastical organization expressing both mission and unity in an 
all-comprehensive—but not necessarily comprehending—way. What 
it does mean is that the W.C.C., in and for the sake of its pursuit of 
unity, cannot be denied the right to have its own commission on 
missions if it wishes. If it does so, as an expression of something belong- 
ing to the nature of the Church, then we shall simply be forced into a 
further problem of relations with a continuing I.M.C. But it is possible 
to envisage many ways in which the theological conception of both 
unity and mission could find expression in quite separate organizations. 

There are also many practical and prudential arguments to be con- 
sidered. Among the most important is the attitude of the churches of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, which it is the privilege of the I.M.C. 
to serve through its constituent councils. From the available evidence, 
it seems that the majority of such churches and the Christian Councils 
with which they are connected want to be related to the W.C.C. more 
than to the I.M.C. There are important exceptions ; and it is not certain 
that the cause of mission in lands of the ‘younger churches’ would 
receive such good service from a united organization as it has done 
from the I.M.C. There is much real understanding of the missionary 
task in the councils of the I.M.C. This is not likely to be so apparent in a 
united world council of churches, unless someone takes rather par- 
ticular pains to make it so. Of course, a union is always inaugurated by 
each side swearing to be generous to the ideas, policies and claims of 
the other. But this first, fine, careless rapture soon fades in the hard 
light of common day. There is a real challenge here to the missionary- 
minded, for at least they would then have the opportunity to bring 
the task of missions to the very centre of the churches’ oecumenical 
life and consultations. What seems to weigh to-day in Asia is not so 
much the consideration of efficiency or of service, as of status: it looks 
adult to be with the W.C.C. rather than the I.M.C. But status itself is 
more self-satisfying than useful. 

In the first decade of its existence the W.C.C. has grown quickly. 
Union with the I.M.C. would have been easier if it had grown slowly, 
for two reasons. It is easier to effect such a union if the parties are not 
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too unlike in size. Relations between a bear and a beaver must be 
regulated more by avoirdupois than by affection. Against this can be 
set the standing justly acquired by the I.M.C. as a pioneer of oecumeni- 
cal co-operation over the years, in which it has acquired much skill by 
long experience and the endeavour to discover and apply the will of 
God in very difficult circumstances. Secondly, many people dislike 
bigness as such. It is easy to appreciate this sentiment, but it is also 
true that much prejudice surrounds this subject. Big organizations need 
not be impersonal : often the harshness of life is much more sharply felt 
in small ones where the individual is exposed, and is unprotected from 
partiality or arbitrariness. Much depends on the distribution of 
functions within the organization, the type of persons employed, the 
relations between them and the degree to which understanding of the 
task is diffused among all. 

A big organization often lacks the capacity to break bounds; it has 
to be respectable. And many things can only be pioneered by breaking 
bounds. But such tasks do not, in any event, fall to the lot of central 
organizations. They belong to foot-loose individual groups and 
societies, organized on the ‘voluntary principle’. It does not seem that 
a union of two central organizations, the I.M.C. and the W.C.C., 
would need to affect the autonomy and initiative of such groups and 
societies at all. 

All who pray for both the mission and the unity of the Church must 
be concerned that groups of conservative evangelical outlook suspect 
the W.C.C. Such groups, some of the more important of which have 
cordial and substantial links with the I.M.C. or its constituent councils, 
contribute very much to the world mission of the Church. It looks 
as if some of them would break off, should the union take place. 
This would be a lamentable loss, since they can, and do, bring a fine 
contribution to the common task, and they constantly call the rest of 
us out of our sophistication to God—our only true Wisdom. Quite 
apart from deep theological dissent, it is easy to see why these groups 
suspect the W.C.C. I myself wish it talked more about Christ and the 
world and less about the Church and the churches. But this I say, and 
I invite my friends of the ‘conservative’ emphasis also to say: “These 
men are earnest Christians—even the Bishops and Moderators among 
them. They really do love Christ. They want Him honoured and adored 
in all the world. But, like me, they are also pilgrims, they are also 
seekers, they are also worshippers. Cannot I help them and they me?’ 

There are just one or two other things to be said. The papers in the 
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case show that one of the ancillary reasons for raising this question is 
the ‘busyness’ of busy men. The leaders of the churches are rarely lead- 
ing their churches, as one might say. The oecumenical movement, in 
its various manifestations, increasingly claims their time, and they flit 
between continents with the easy and impressive beauty of wild geese 
on migration. But would a union mitigate the trouble and relieve the 
burden? If it would, it is something worth doing as far as this single 
consideration goes: battles have been lost because armies have not so 
organized themselves that the time of their generals was well used. 
On the whole, it looks as if union would economize the time of these 
people. Joint committees, liaison departments and joint intelligence 
pools are always time-consuming. Persons from each side of the fence 
have to attend, and they are usually pretty high-level persons, the top 
brass of the ecclesiastical armies, since neither side wishes to be in- 
tellectually routed by the other. When people are spending as much, 
or more time, in liaison as in their respective spheres of action, clearly 
energies are not being economically deployed. 

Another argument often cited in favour of union is the practical one 
of the relative success of joint enterprises such as the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs (C.C.I.A.), or more recently the 
Department of Missionary Studies which serves both bodies. This 
argument may be used either way. Because these enterprises, jointly 
supported by the I.M.C. and the W.C.C., function reasonably smoothly, 
there is no need to push union much beyond the present stage. Or, 
because they function smoothly, it is obvious that an extension of the 
principle to their parent bodies would be good. It may be guessed that 
the union of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. would not affect the status or 
the functioning of the C.C.I.A. to any very conspicuous extent. But it 
is significant when, in order to meet an obviously felt need of the 
world to-day, a special organization has to be created to represent 
both the great oecumenical councils of to-day. 

Inter-Church Aid is an excellent example of an activity which could 
probably be carried on better under one united world council. In its 
present form it is always subject to the danger, of which it is very well 
aware, of succumbing to the temptation of being a useful purveyor of 
goods and services to those in need and, perhaps, at the same time, a 
competitor for the gifts of the generous. What it does for the least of 
Christ’s brethren, it does for Him. Yet that is not the whole story. The 
task of mission cannot be satisfied through a task done in terms of inter- 
church aid, although the functions of ‘aid’ and of ‘mission’ are closely 
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and fundamentally interconnected. Service without testimony, or aid 
without the Word, are elementary errors against which, however, the 
churches have constantly to guard. To start with, there can be no inter- 
church aid without churches. Proclamation of the Word, the preaching 
of the Gospel of redemption must go ahead of, and hand-in-hand with, 
inter-church aid in the commoner sense. All recognize that mission is 
not a question of the West sending missionaries to the East. But it is a 
question of a man here, and a woman there, called by Christ to 
identification, perhaps for a life-time, with some deep and challenging 
human need, forsaking all to follow Him. It is this intense and sacrificial 
dedication that the missions, with all their faults, have stood for at their 
best moments, which are not their most spectacular. It betokens a 
feeling for what is most precious and most real in the witness and 
service of the Church, somewhat different from the atmosphere of 
most oecumenical and inter-church committees. Perhaps it hints at 
something which the I.M.C. can bring to the W.C.C. as a part of a 
process in which each learns from the other. 

It might be inferred from some of the particular statements, or from 
the general tone of this article, that I am against this union or integra- 
tion. This is not so. I think it is bound to come, and that it is good that 
it should come. Indeed, it can be claimed, with some show of fairness, 
that the history of ‘association’ between the two bodies means that 
union will come. It is eloquently argued by some, with a logic that in- 
creasingly makes a reasonable man suspicious, that either ‘association’ 
is a mistake (and should be abandoned), or that it has proved insufficient 
(and should be strengthened). But dilemmas can only be seen so clearly 
by those who know that it is to their own advantage to do so. Most 
men prefer to live in a kind of penumbra lest worse darkness befall 
them. But there are other and powerful reasons why union will come, 
and some of these have been discussed here. Something will, admittedly, 
be lost from the genius of the I.M.C. which will not be easily, if ever, 
replaced. But the times have changed, the churches exist and strong 
combinations may even be imperative to secure some autonomy of 
belief and choice in a world due to be dominated, for all we may 
know, by political and by economic powers which may repeatedly 
throw up test cases of freedom only to be handled when all can be 
mobilized to defend one. 

This article has not attempted to deal with the ways and means by 
which a union, if agreed in principle, could best be effected. Many of 
these arise from the fact, so often stressed in these discussions, that the 
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I.M.C. is a council of councils and the W.C.C. a council of churches. 
Some of the things that must be conserved have been hinted at, but 
that is all. There has been much discussion of this problem, most of it 
revolving around the proposal to create in the W.C.C. a Commission 
on World Mission with a Division of World Mission. This would be 
accompanied by a special system of representation through which the 
member Councils of the I.M.C. and the mission societies and boards 
themselves would be able to make their views known, and participate 
in the life and work of the whole World Council. But this is a matter 
for a separate discussion by a wiser and weightier pen. 
KENNETH GRUBB 





ERNEST JOHN BINGLE 


WE record with deep regret the death, on May 30th, in New 
York, of Ernest JoHN BINGLE, Editor of this Review and joint 
Secretary of the Department of Missionary Studies, who was on his 
way home from consultations in the Caribbean. 

At the late stage in the preparation of this issue of the Review at 
which the news was received in London, it has not been possible to 
include more than this brief intimation to our readers and to express 
the sympathy of his colleagues in the International Missionary 
Council with Mrs Bingle and her sons, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRAPAT 
By F. S. De Siva 
WHAT IS PRAPAT? 


NLY a very few people can answer that question and these few 

know that the question is wrongly put. For Prapat is not a com- 
modity. It is a place. A little village on a lake once sacred to the heathen 
tribes of Sumatra became a place of great significance to the world 
Church, almost overnight. Lake Toba, once closed to foreigners, 
became the meeting-place of about a hundred men and women from 
East and West. It is not without significance that the village on the 
lake is called Prapat: for Prapat means a ‘meeting-place’. 

This unique gathering has been called ‘the East Asia Christian Con- 
ference’. From the very outset it was evident that the name did not 
exactly fit the conception behind it. One Asian delegate said that he 
had a picture of the globe in his mind and he did not know which part 
was East and which part was West. Some wanted it called the South- 
east Asian Conference; others said that Asian Christian Conference 
would be more suitable. None of these titles that savoured of geo- 
graphical boundaries seemed to fit the conceptions that were emerging 
at the conference, so the name that had been given to it by the Bangkok 
consultations of 1956, East Asia Christian Conference, was left un- 
altered, and historical associations gained precedence over geographical 
precision. 

Prapat seems to be reasonably central to the whole region described 
as East Asia. But had it not been for the efficient manner in which the 
Batak Church handled the problems of transport and communication, 
Prapat would have proved a difficult venue for a conference of these 
dimensions. The scenic beauty and the cool temperature were the 
secular counterparts of the spiritual climate of the conference. 


WuHo GATHERED AT PRAPAT? 


Pakistan and India, Ceylon and Burma, Thailand and Malaya, 
Vietnam and Hongkong, Korea, Japan and Taiwan (Formosa), the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Australia and New Zealand were there as 


delegates, consultants or observers. Along with these were officers of 
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the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council from Europe and America. 

Linguistically English was the common language, but some found it 
difficult to express themselves in that language, and others found it 
difficult to understand them when they did. But Pentecost again proved 
too strong a power for linguistic barriers. Speakers’ gestures, expres- 
sions on the faces of the delegates and bad English were all used by the 
Spirit to convey meaning and to promote understanding. By the end of 
the first day the family spirit had been born and everybody seemed to 
know everybody else. A prayer written by an Asian delegate for the 
closing devotions at night suggests the spiritual unity that lay behind 
the deliberations of the conference: 

O God, we thank Thee that Thou art leading this conference, resolving our 
conflicting views, deepening our understanding and our fellowship. 

Thou hast set us in our respective cultures, and now Thou art summoning us to 
weave these cultures into a pattern in Thine own mind. Forgive us that we often 
rebel because we do not see the total picture. 

Thou hast planted Thy Church in different traditions and now Thou art summon- 
ing us to set our varying notes into a harmony. We pray Thee to take up the music 
of our traditions into Thy eva symphony. 

Thou hast granted us liberty to have our own insights into Thy written word. 
In that freedom we have built our own theologies which sometimes seem contra- 
dictory. Grant us, O Lord, the further insight to see that in Thy mind there is no 
contradiction. 

As Thou didst brood upon primeval chaos to bring order and beauty, brood upon 
the chaos of our time. Let the insights of eternity continually deliver us from the 
limitations of our temporality. Brood upon the social and economic chaos of our 
~" and let Thy Word be incarnate in the secular and mundane concerns of 
our life. 

We thank Thee for the benediction of night, when the eye no longer seeth, the 
ear no longer heareth and the mind no longer thinketh. In that condition of night 
is all mankind completely under Thy rule. Lord, let Thy Holy Spirit go to work on 
us to-night so that when the dawn comes our eyes may see aright, our ears may hear 
aright, and our minds may think aright. Amen. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT PRAPAT? 


New conceptions that had been embryonic in the oecumenical move- 
ment came to birth at this conference. The widening and deepening of 
key conceptions long-cherished by the Church are an essential part 
of the total process whereby God leads mankind to a consummation. 
The conflict of ideologies, theologies and religions is necessary for this 
process, and so it happened that the Church’s conception of evangelism 
gained deeper and broader significance. It became evident from the 
beginning that the word ‘evangelism’ connoted much more than those 
activities which the Church had labelled as evangelistic. Evangelism 
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had to be understood in relation to the total task of the Church for the 
whole man. Evangelism will always be an unfinished task. There will 
never come a day, this side of eternity, when the Church could say, 
“Now we have evangelized the world and finished’. If such an era should 
come it would be the end of Christian heroism and the beginning of a 
new kind of Pharisaism. The West had thought of the East as a special 
region for evangelism. Hence mission fields arose. There is an element 
of truth in this view, for there are countries in which the Gospel has 
not yet been preached. But areas of evangelism cannot be geographically 
demarcated. There are areas in human life and human society into which 
the Gospel has to keep on penetrating. There is no East and West in 
evangelism; for all men at all times, whether within or outside the 
Church, need the saving grace of God. Evangelism is not what we do 
for God, but what God does with us. A Church is planted in a heathen 
community and God is acting through it. 

The concern of evangelism is not primarily with non-Christian 
religions such as Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, but with the Hindus, 
the Buddhists and the Muslims as people. When a Christian stands face 
to face with a non-Christian, the confrontation is not between the two 
of them but between God and the two of them. The mandate of Christ, 
‘Go ye and preach the Gospel’, is a mandate to the total Christian 
community. Authority therefore rests in the Church as a whole. 

The conference also saw the end of the old conception of missions 
and missionary. New content was put into both these terms. The dis- 
tinction between sending churches and receiving churches was found to 
be no longer tenable. There is but one world, one Church, one mission, 
one Gospel. 

These were the notes that were ringing through most of the dis- 
cussions. The voice of sectarian loyalties was sometimes heard, but it 
was a voice in the wilderness. The era of missions in the old sense of 
the word is over. The era of the Church in East Asia has begun. The 
missionary societies in the West can no longer look upon the churches 
in Asia as their mission fields. The Church in Asia is now a partner 
with the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. in the task of world redemption. 

In the discussions on money and budgets, a fresh attitude emerged. 
Money given to God by Christian people belonged to the total Church 
without direct reference to the source from which it came. So the 
Asian Church felt constrained to contribute its mite to the Asian 
budget sponsored by the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. The resources of men 
and money belonged to the total Church and ought to be made available 
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to the total Church. It was, however, strongly felt that such a channel- 
ling of the resources of the world Church ought not for the present to 
interfere with the already existing channels of support between churches 
and missionary societies. 

What the conference actually did is embodied in the statement that 
was approved and that is printed below. The statement now comes to 
the churches and councils for their consideration. The next conference 
meets in 1960. During these three years it is hoped that the wider 
vision of Prapat will be caught at the ‘grass roots’ of the Asian churches. 

; F, S. De SILVA 


THE PRAPAT STATEMENT: MARCH 1957 


SECTION I 


1. This conference recommends to the member churches of the 
World Council of Churches and the National Christian Councils which 
are constituent units of the International Missionary Council situated 
in East Asia that an East Asia Christian Conference be constituted 
as an organ of continuing co-operation among the churches and 
Christian councils in East Asia within the framework of the I.M.C. 
and the W.C.C. 

2. This conference appoints an Interim Committee to convene three 
years from now the next East Asian Christian Conference. At that 
conference definitive action shall be taken with respect to the above 
recommendation. The churches and councils in East Asia are requested 
to send representatives to that conference empowered to take such 
definitive action. 

3. The Interim Committee shall be constituted as provided for in 
the proposed plan with regard to the Continuation Committee. 

4. In connexion with the calling of the next conference the Interim 
Committee will decide and take action on: 

a. the number of representatives each church and council shall send 

to the next meeting of the conference ; 

b. the allocation of the representatives to the conference of a Church 
which is international, among the nations in which that Church 
exists. This allocation shall be made in’ consultation with and with 
the consent of the authorities of the church concerned ; 

c. representation at the conference of churches of the W.C.C. in the 
area whose present representation in the W.C.C. is through their 
parent bodies. 
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Actions taken by the Interim Committee under a, b and c above 
will be reviewed at the next meeting of the conference and, with what- 
ever modifications are necessary, will be embodied as part of the 
constitution of the E.A.C.C. 


SECTION II 


5. This conference recommends that the structure and functions of 
the proposed E.A.C.C. be as follows : 

i. The E.A.C.C, will be composed in the first instance of those 
member churches of the W.C.C. and those N.C.C.s which are con- 
stituent units of the I.M.C. which are situated in East Asia and which 
decide to come together in such a conference. 

ii. The Australian W.C.C. and the New Zealand N.C.C. shall be 
invited to join the E.A.C.C. as fraternal members, having a representa- 
tion of two from New Zealand and three from Australia. These repre- 
sentatives shall have the same rights as the other representatives from 
churches and councils in the conference. 

iii. There shall be invited to every meeting of the E.A.C.C. con- 
sultants appointed by the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. (In the appointment 
of these consultants care shall be taken to include representatives of 
missionary societies working in this area.) 

iv. The conference shall normally meet once in four years. 

v. The conference shall appoint a Continuation Committee com- 
posed of officers and one representative from each country represented 
in the conference either by a member church of the W.C.C. or N.C.C., 
together with one representative of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. 
respectively. 

vi. When the Continuation Committee is appointed five of its 
members shall be designated as a working committee with the others 
normally functioning as corresponding members. Any member of the 
Continuation Committee shall be entitled to attend any meeting of the 
Working Committee. If and when some very important decisions have 
to be taken by the Continuation Committee the whole Committee shall 
be convened. All papers connected with the meetings of the Working 
Committee shall be sent to all members of the Continuation Com- 
mittee. The Working Committee shall meet at least once a year and 
the Continuation Committee at least once between meetings of 
conferences. 

vii. The Continuation Committee shall have as Officers a Chairman 
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and a Vice-Chairman, who will be members ex officio both of the 
Continuation Committee and of the Working Committee. 

viii. The East Asia Secretary or Secretaries and the I.M.C. and 
W.C.C. representatives shall also be members of the Working Com- 
mittee. The secretary or secretaries shall not be entitled to vote. 

ix. The secretary or secretaries of the East Asia Secretariat of the 
W.C.C./I.M.C. shall be appointed jointly by these bodies on the 
nomination of the Continuation Committee. 

x. The procedure to be adopted in the election of the Continuation 
Committee and its co-chairmen shall be election by the conference on 
the nomination of the Steering Committee of that conference with due 
consideration of the desires of the delegations involved. 

xi. The Continuation Committee will discuss and bring recommenda- 
tions for decision by the E.A.C.C. or W.C.C. from time to time on the 
question of inviting churches in this region who are not now members 
of the E.A.C.C. to join the E.A.C.C. or to send representatives to its 
meetings as observers. 

xii. The Continuation Committee will guide the Secretariat in the 
fulfilment of its duties. 


SECTION III 


6. Inasmuch as according to the formulation of the Bangkok 
W.C.C./I.M.C. consultation of March, 1956, Plan I therein set out 
can be put into operation by the I.M.C./W.C.C. on the recommenda- 
tion of this conference, it is resolved that: 

i. The functions of the East Asia Secretariat of the W.C.C./I.M.C. 
be enlarged to include: a. survey of the mission of the Church in East 
Asia to the end that the total available resources of personnel and funds 
may be directed to the fulfilment of this mission ; 

b. Consultation on issues of comity, missionary policy and other 
subjects of common concern among the churches in this area and the 
missionary societies related to them; 

c. Promotion of the participation of the Asian churches and councils 
in the programme and activities of the two world bodies—I.M.C./ 
W.C.C.—and helping these two world bodies by keeping them constantly 
informed about the concerns and convictions of the Asian churches 
with regard to the common oecumenical task. 

d. Visitation of the churches and councils in the area. 
e. Encouragement of closer contact and mutual sharing of experience 
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between the churches in Asia and co-operation between them in 
functional activities through conferences, exchange of information and 
visits of international and interdenominational teams from within the 
area for specific purposes. 

f. Exchange of information concerning personnel needs in East Asia 
which may be met by churches in other parts of the area; encouraging 
and facilitating the securing of such personnel; the sharing of the 
experience of the churches in international and interdenominational 
exchange of personnel. Such exchange shall be the primary responsi- 
bility of the churches themselves, both to find the personnel and support 
them, supplemented by I.M.C./W.C.C. 

g-. Co-ordinating the East Asia programme of the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid of the W.C.C., providing detailed information concerning 
projects, including material and personnel needs, transmitting gifts if 
such is required, and recording as completely as possible transactions 
which take place between churches. 

ii. The W.C.C./I.M.C. be requested to accept the Interim Committee 
appointed by this conference as the committee that until the next 
E.A.C.C. will guide the East Asia Secretariat in its appointed task. 

ili. The W.C.C./I.M.C. be requested to enlarge the East Asia 
Secretariat to include a secretary and an assistant secretary and that in 
the appointing of these two secretaries for the next period the W.C.C./ 
I.M.C. treat the Interim Committee as the Nominating Committee. 

7. The financial provisions for the carrying out of the plan and the 
functions envisaged above shall be as follows: 

i. There shall be a budget providing for the expenses of the secre- 
tariat (salary, travel, etc.). This budget will be the responsibility of the 
I.M.C./W.C.C. 

ii. There shall be a budget providing for the expenses of the meeting 
of the Working Committee. Furs for this bude: <.i..11 be found by 


contributions fr the ~“*% ..>%., ‘1 member churches and 
councils of the aud nussionary societies working in this 
area. 


iii. There shall be a budget to cover the implementation of the 
enlarged tasks of the secretariat, (a) from a fund specially created for 
this purpose towards which contributions will be solicited in the first 
instance from churches and councils in the E.A.C.C., supported by 
contributions from other churches, from missionary societies and from 
other sources. 

In making these financial arrangements care should be taken not to 
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interrupt any of the direct financial relationships that now exist between 
church and church and between church and missionary agency. 

iv. The Interim Committee, with expert advice from the I.M.C./ 
W.C.C., will work out all the details of financial operations, their pro- 
cedures and methods which the E.A.C.C. will need to adopt. These 
details of financial administration will be presented at the next meeting 
of the E.A.C.C. for its approval. 


SECTION IV 


8. This conference recommends that when at the next conference 
the E.A.C.C. is definitely constituted: (a) the functions of the East 
Asia Secretariat mentioned above shall be stated as the functions of 
the E.A.C.C.; (b) the financial arrangements set out above, with 
whatever modifications are necessary, be adopted as the financial 
provisions for the E.A.C.C. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


FAITH AND FINANCIAL NEEDS 


* Provinc Gop: Financial Experiences of the China Inland Mission. 





By PHYLLIS THOMPSON. London: China Inland Mission, 
Overseas Missionary Fellowship. 7s. 6d. 1956. 


Yh raising of funds for large Christian enterprises has become 
both a science and an art. We hear much about the application of 
modern business techniques to the administration and financial support 
of Church and Mission. Proving God is refreshingly different. Here is 
a thrilling story of the world-famous China Inland Mission, now nearly 
a century old, and particularly of its financial policies. Nothing, how- 
ever, is said about budgets, campaigns and accounting systems; much 
is said about faith and confidence and miraculous answers to prayer. 
Miss Thompson writes in a vivid, readable style, with a minimum of 
dry statistical data and a maximum of interesting narrative material. 
She seeks to prove that the principles enunciated by Hudson Taylor 
at the beginning of his missionary career have been valid and effective : 
God will supply all material needs for His work, no financial ‘appeals 
should be made, expenditures must always be determined by funds 
received, debts are not permissible and no crisis to-day is too great 
for God’s almighty power. All through the upheavals of this century 
in China, the eight-year war against Japan, the ensuing civil strife 
and after that the Communist victory which necessitated withdrawal 
of many hundred missionaries and their transfer to other fields of 
South-east Asia, the C.I.M. found continual evidence of divine planning 
and of God’s marvellous response to the petitions of His workers. 

As such, it is a profoundly moving testimony. No one who reads 
this little book with sympathy; no one who, like the reviewer, has 
cherished the friendship of C.I.M. missionaries, can fail to be inspired 
by their serene trust, their faithful prayer life, their devotion to duty, 
their courage and sacrificial spirit. 

And yet, as we study the financial experiences of the Mission and the 
illustrations used in this volume, certain questions inevitably arise in 
our minds. Naturally in a book on this topic the solving of financial 
problems is a dominant interest; however, money and property seem 


over-emphasized to the exclusion of other kinds of human need and 
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divine response, and the needs of the Mission are over-emphasized as 
compared with the needs of the indigenous Church which it seeks to 
plant and nurture. The instances given are mostly unusual experiences, 
inexplicable from a human point of view, surprising coincidences and 
‘interventions of God in personal affairs’—well-timed gifts on occasions 
of extreme necessity, the securing of suitable property in spite of 
serious hindrances, the appearance of foodstuffs as ‘from the ravens’ 
(including American army goods and Unrra supplies, and a chicken 
which flew suddenly into the yard), unexpected benefits from reduced 
prices or revised exchange rates, the favourable rental or sale of real 
estate (in one case the Mission received thirty-two times the original 
purchase cost), the transfer of paper currency into ‘safe’ gold bars or 
silver dollars. Almost any missionary society, looking through its 
history, could find similar examples of what appear to be God's 
providential care and guidance in the midst of trials and difficulties. 
Yet not all would attribute such material blessings to the strength of 
their own faith or see in them evidences of God’s special favour to 
one mission group. 

The annual income of the China Inland Mission in recent years has 
averaged about £200,000, or somewhat over half a million dollars. This 
is not a large amount compared with the income of many missionary 
societies to-day. The money is carefully administered, with commend- 
able judgment and skill, largely for the salaries of missionaries and 
expenses of their work. The reward of ‘proving God’ by ‘calm, well- 
founded confidence’ is evidently not in large amounts of currency but 
rather in the correspondence between need and supply, and in the way 
that hardships and obstacles are steadily overcome. 

A large number of missionary agencies which are closely related to 
denominational organizations and therefore plan their work according 
to a proportionate amount received from the total church treasury, as 
well as independent societies with special contributing constituencies 
in one or many denominations, believe that regular solicitation of 
funds, careful budgets and business-like expenditures are methods 
just as wise and Christian as waiting for unsolicited gifts. It must be 
added that the very nature of ‘faith missions’, encouraging reports 
of their work, and the spirit of faith and courage exemplified by their 
foreign missionaries and in books such as the one under review, all 
constitute a powerful kind of appeal. The C.I.M., as every other 
missionary society, depends upon a supporting constituency of regular 
and potential givers built up through the years. 
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Regular cultivation of contributing individuals and churches, with 
responsibility placed on them for steady support of missionary personnel 
and enterprises is, we believe, an exercise of Christian faith and 
discipline no less praiseworthy than the methods of the ‘faith mission’. 
Careful planning and earnest prayer are not mutually exclusive. God’s 
care for His Church may be revealed in the practice of modern business 
methods, in regular and efficient collection and distribution of funds, 
just as much as through irregular channels that appear more spectacular 
or miraculous. Who does not rejoice in the unexpected legacy or the 
unsought large gift from a living donor? Yet to depend solely on such 
sources of income or sporadic generous impulses of small donors 
could be a betrayal of the abilities for business organization which 
God gives His Church and might endanger the work of many a religious 
organization. The very claim of the C.I.M. that it solicits no funds is a 
strong argument that influences a wide circle of friends (some of whom, 
no doubt, give regularly to other causes). Certainly the indigenous 
churches which are the aim and result of our missionary effort must 
learn both to trust God in prayer for their needs and also to develop 
strong habits of stewardship and systematic patterns of giving time, 
strength and money. 

Finally, the trusting faith that every mission—not simply the C.I.M. 
—should display may often bring disappointment instead of reward. 
Along with others, the missionaries of the C.I.M. prayed that the Red 
tide in China might be rolled back and that their missionary witness 
might continue; this prayer was denied. Other earnest prayers have 
been unanswered, or answered in ways very different from the asking. 
There is always a supreme mystery in God’s will which our finite 
minds and desires cannot fathom. If we describe the sudden arrival of 
Mr Hutchinson as ‘wonderfully timed to bring life-sustaining succour’ 
to a group of interned German missionaries at Nanfeng, what shall 
we say of the crash of Mr Hutchinson’s plane a few hours later? (p. 
84). Faith is above all an answer to God’s will and not just a means to 
secure our physical necessities. To live and serve by faith is to accept 
misfortune as well as fortune, want as well as plenty, death as well as 
life, as part of God’s providence and as material in God’s curriculum 
for His children. The martyrdom of fifty-eight C.I.M. missionaries and 
twenty-one missionary children in 1900 is briefly mentioned, and also 
the murder of the Stams in 1934 (while their baby was miraculously 
saved); but the author sees the vindication of faith for the most part 
in bodily safety, in financial success, in safe evacuations, in provision 
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for the missionary’s material needs. What about the needs of Chinese 
Christians and of the masses of Chinese people? Is not the fruit of 
our prayers and labours in China to be found also in the faithful and 





Ission’. | brave witness of Christian congregations which continue to exist on 
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usiness | The China Inland Mission story of faith and trust will inspire 
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sini ISLAM AND THE GosPEL or Gop. By H. SPENCER. Madras and London: 

“s - S.P.C.K. Re 1.4. 3s. 1956. 


Siem thoughtful and practical book is more fully described in its 
C.I.M. sub-title ‘A Comparison of the Central Doctrines of Christianity 
eward. | and Islam, prepared for the use of Christian workers among Muslims’. 
he Red Basing its approach on Isaiah 1:18a, the author proceeds in a mas- 
witness | terly way to encourage the missionary to discuss Christian doctrine 
$s have | in the light of the Gospel of Grace and Truth. Because the Muslim 
asking. | and the Christian have totally different conceptions of terms, similarly 
finite | used on both sides, this little book of 122 pages sets out to persuade 
ival of | the Muslim to ‘change his mind’ if he is to believe the Gospel. It seeks 
iccour’ | to win our Muslim friends by comparison rather than by controversy, 
t shall | and reminds the missionary that he is called not so much to defend 
er? (p. | the Gospel but to preach it. 

vans to Dr Spencer, widely read (having drawn from forty or more different 
accept | works and from several languages), first considers, after a most con- 
well as | vincing introduction, the three Persons of the Trinity, their Nature, 
iculum | their outlook on erring man and their attitude to sin. All this is viewed 
es and | where God is a God of Grace and Truth in contrast to Muslim thought. 
id also | Christian Revelation and its Islamic counterpart are proved to be 
ulously | poles apart. Allah makes no personal approach or contact with man, 
st part | and Islam knows nothing of the self-revealing, self-bestowing God 
vision | known to the Christian. 
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God’s Covenant and Allah’s, though similar in language, cannot be 
compared. Guidance in Christian experience is completely different 
from the Muslim’s understanding of the term. Concerning Satan, 
Islam places him entirely under the decree and at the disposal of 
Allah. 

The author deals at some length with the composite subject of man 
and his destiny. Though Muslim and Christian agree at certain points 
on man as he is ‘by nature’, sin and evil are part of Allah’s created 
order of things. Foreign to the tenets of Islam, God’s self-giving and 
self-emptying through the Cross enable the Christian believer to share 
in the Divine nature, whereas no Muslim dare hope to partake of 
Allah’s holiness. Consequent upon this, reason and repentance are 
differently construed, with most striking differences. Allah creates 
and controls them both. 

It therefore follows that Faith and Love can neither claim in Islam 
the benefits of the Divine sacrifice nor appreciate the Love revealed 
in its righteous act of Grace. Glory and Grace are quite differently 
interpreted, and the Word of the Cross is beyond the Muslim’s under- 
standing until he walks in the light of Him Who is the Light. 

In concluding, the writer enjoins careful discrimination of terms, 
for example, Allah, God, etc. 

Two helpful appendices follow. ‘The Divine Substance’ is only fully 
appreciated when interpreted in the light of Biblical doctrine. Con- 
cerning ‘the Divine Will and its Love’ the concept of Asharite theo- 
logians is given in contradistinction to the Biblical sense of the subject. 

A fairly comprehensive index of Arabic words helps the reader in his 
research and is supplemented by occasional Urdu pronunciation when 
it differs from the Arabic. Interspersed throughout the book, and 
grouped in a final index, are about twenty relevant Arabic and Hebrew 
roots. 

While at all the points dealt with Islam repudiates the Biblical 
doctrine of God in Christ Jesus, it is patent that our Muslim friends 
can only perceive their condition in the light of God and through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

A printer’s error has slipped in occasionally, which can be easily 
remedied, and does not detract in any way from the usefulness, to 
students and preachers to Muslims, of this excellent little manual. 
Otherwise it can be thoroughly recommended. 


STUART J. SEARS 
BouGIE, ALGERIA 
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A COMMUNITY VENTURE IN INDIA 


ERMITES DU SACCIDANANDA. By J. MONCHANIN and H. Le Saux, 
O.S.B. Paris and Tournai: Casterman. 75 fr. 1956. 


5 er attempts have been made in the present century, by members 
of the Anglican Communion, to found a community which should 
constitute an Indian interpretation of the Christian monastic tradition: 
neither community survives, and both have left grave problems behind 
them: and indeed, this is the kind of experiment which is not likely 
to succeed at the first attempt. Such efforts are not wasted: they have 
accumulated experience by the aid of which a community may one 
day be founded which will attain stability. (The several ashrams which 
are happily flourishing are not ‘religious’ in the technical sense.) 

This book expounds the principles of a Roman Catholic venture 
of the same kind, undertaken by Benedictines. The two authors explain 
their ideals and their hopes and, with this, the doctrinal basis upon 
which these are based: it is therefore of value, for the consideration of 
the ‘indigenization’ of Christian worship and life in general, apart from 
its particular context of life in Community. 

The Indian Benedictine monk must of course live by the Rule of 
St Benedict : but any custom, however venerable, can be freely modified 
or discarded in favour of those of Hindu or Buddhist monachism. Thus 
the Habit of the Professed will be saffron, of the Novices white: there 
will be no Refectory table. Food will be strictly vegetarian, excluding 
eggs and cheese, and the customary Hindu days of fasting will be 
added to the Christian calendar: there is even a suggestion that the 
Liturgy should be in Sanskrit. The emphasis is to be on retirement 
from the world, silence and contemplation: and it is pointed out 
that such a life bears Christian witness in a way that does not antagonize 
nationalist feelings. At the same time it is suggested that when the 
Institute has sufficiently expanded, a monk may be sent out for a 
period as a wandering sannyasi. This is startling from Benedictines, in 
view of chapters 51 and 67 of their Holy Rule; but it is emphasized 
that it is through their worship, public and private, that they hope 
to be effective for Christ’s Kingdom. 

These aspirations have a definite doctrinal basis: Hindu thought is 
seen as a praeparatio evangelica for a truly Indian Christianity, as 
Hellenic thought was for European Christianity. They write: 
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The idols which our fathers worshipped will pass away: the hallowed trees will 
be replanted no more. At the summit of the sacred Hills, in place of the shrines of 
Ganesh and Murugan will arise chapels to the Angels and to their Queen. The 
temples, purified, will echo with the praises of the Holy Trinity. The symbols will 
vanish in the dazzling light of the worship that is in Truth, though they will have 
been in their time not without their usefulness, and will have fulfilled their rdle in 
making ready for the Gospel. An entire nation will have been prepared, and not in 
vain, by contemplating the myth of Krishna, for the revelation of God incarnate, 
as also for the mystery hymned in the om Ad Songs: Gopal too, who enchants the 
whole creation with his magic flute, will he not call to mind — naturally the 
traditional image of the Good Shepherd, and the divine song of the Protreptikos of 
Clement of Alexandria? Under his form of Nata Raja, conqueror of the Asuras, and 
dancing the Tandava, the myth of Shiva will have 9 alge for the drama of 
Redemption and the Pascal Victory. The very name of Shiva, the Benevolent, will 
have directed devout souls towards abandonment to God as Love, Deus Caritas, 
Anbe Shiva (Tamil: Shiva is Love), as can so often be read and heard in the Tamil 
country. And ee with the mystery of God as Love, the cult of Shiva under the 
form of Linga, — stone hidden in the base of the garbhagrha (the dark and 
secret place in the depths of the sanctuary, the scene of mystic rebirth), the ultimate 
symbol, the most formless, underlying the several murtis, that in which man worshi 

od without shape or form—this will have led souls bit by bit to the mystery of the 
Transcendental, of God hidden in the Cloud, beyond access, beyond representation 
—as well as to the mystery of our vocation to hidden rebirth in Him. Will not the 
day come in which this symbolic stone—the Rock was Christ—will open as a 
tabernacle and expand into a cross, like the ancient menhirs of the fields of Brittany, 
which mediaeval faith into crucifixes? Myths and cults alike will pass away, 
as the gods of EeyPt and Greece have passed away: all shall pass away, for their 
providential réle shall one day be accomplished. The shadow shall give place to the 
substance, and then all shall be transformed—fulfilled rather than destroyed: new 


The authors thus take their place with such thinkers as Farquhar, 
Macnicol and Bishop Appasamy, as opposed on the one hand to 
those Biblical theologians who regard the ‘baptizing’ of the Graeco- 
Roman civilization as a betrayal of the Gospel, and on the other 
hand to the school of Belloc and Chesterton, who seem to have looked 
upon that culture as the appointed setting for the Christian Faith at 
all times and in all places. The fact that the book has the Imprimatur 
of the Vicar General presumably does not necessarily imply that the 
Hierarchy will sanction everything that is proposed when it comes to 
the point. 

Being Benedictine, the principle of stabilitas Loci will rule the 
venture from the start: therefore they wisely intend to follow Buddhist 
models equally with Hindu. The stress laid upon prayer and contempla- 
tion should make for steadiness and solidarity: these factors, and the 
wealth of experience at the disposal of the Church of Rome, give 
grounds for hoping that the Community will establish itself, since they 
will diminish though not entirely obviate the dangers that have brought 
other such attempts to an end. But even if it does not ultimately succeed, 
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the devotion and energy of the founders will not have been wasted: it 
will be added to the experience of the Church, till the experiment is 
made that does succeed. 

And yet we believe that the Order of St Benedict could, by being 
more thoroughly Benedictine, make a more valuable contribution to 
the Christian cause in India than by ‘becoming Indian’. In the non- 
Roman Christian bodies, clergy and ministers tend either to plunge 
with praiseworthy energy into evangelistic, pastoral and even social 
work, to the detriment of their devotional life, or else to lead a prayerful 
life lacking in order and so in purposefulness, and there is no reason 
to suppose that this is any different in the Roman Communion. If there 
could be in India a Benedictine Abbey of primitive observance, after 
the manner of Beuron, with a large proportion of Lay Brethren and 
an emphasis upon manual work: then the Church in India could learn 
to associate the pursuit of holiness with a life that is always occupied 
and never busy: and the colour of their habits and the way they took 
their meals would matter very little. 

W. O. Fitcu, S.S.J.E. 

LONDON 
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Les HERITIERS DE SAINT FRANGOIS XAVIER. By ANDRE RETIF, S.J., and 
Oruers. Paris: Librairie Arthéme Fayard (Cahiers Mission- 
naires, October 1956, No. 2). Fr. 400. 1956. 


: pew second number of a quarterly series designed both to present 
some historical account of Roman Catholic missions and to make 
a contribution to the study of missionary problems, deals particularly 
with Jesuit missionary work. Sixteen articles on different aspects of 


| Jesuit missions and present-day missionary problems are followed by 


the quarterly Cahier du Trimestre, in which seven articles give us 
glimpses of work outside the Society of Jesus in many parts of the 
world. The result is a symposium part history, part missionary propa- 
ganda, part reference book. Brief as all the articles must be, each serves 
chiefly to introduce the reader to names and activities whose actual 
history must be sought elsewhere. The effect is vivid but kaleidoscopic. 
A pattern, however, may be discerned in the emphasis throughout on 
the cultural approach to the non-western world and on the need for 
self-identification with land and people. 
ai 
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The spirit of self-identification glows in the heroic love of Sister 
Caroline for her fellow-lepers. On another plane it is finely said by a 
would-be disciple of Ricci that those who live in a country for purposes 
of evangelization must have towards that country’s customs, so long 
as they do not violate moral or human standards, the same attitude 
that they have towards the customs of their own land. We need, he 
says, a bias in our hearts such as the saints feel for those whom they 
love. Supplementing this theme is the recognition that the Church faces 
a new situation in its missionary task. Everywhere there is a re-casting 
of the whole structure of life. The problem, we are told, is no longer 
how to graft Christianity on to ancient traditions, but how to assure it 
its place at the heart of dawning civilizations. The educational activities 
of the Society are undertaken in the belief that every pursuit of truth, 
however humble the form, serves as a preparation for accepting ‘the 
Truth which is Christ’. Here a caveat is needed: to obtain a smattering 
of education in an institution labelled Christian without being brought 
face to face with the personal challenge of God’s Self-disclosure in 
Christ may be a process of inoculation against ‘the Truth which is 
Christ’: does this not happen only too often in educational institutions 
of every Christian denomination? 

The persistent emphasis on the need to understand the culture of 
those whom we would evangelize is valuable, and the insistence on 
command of their languages most salutary. But surely danger lurks in 
the statement that the principal objective in our contacts with non- 
western civilizations and religions must now be not to combat in them 
those things which do not conform to the ideal of the Gospel, but to 
safeguard, in the face of the challenge of materialism and secularism, 
the genuine values which they enshrine. It is the suggestion of an 
antithesis between these two policies which seems unwise. We are 
entering the difficult territory of ‘accommodation’. Fr Alexander 
Valignano is said to have acted in Japan in a spirit of ‘wise adaptation’ 
combined with ‘authentic catholicism’; perhaps; but the line between 
‘wise adaptation’ and hidden compromise is not always easy to see. 
Robert de Nobili is praised as the first to have discerned the distinction 
between religious and purely social caste practices, the former to be 
abandoned by converts, the latter permitted to them: but the result, 
as is well known (though it is not mentioned), was two separated classes 
of Christians, and two categories of missionaries; and the ‘brahmin’ 
missionaries could not enter the houses of Christian pariahs and remain 
acceptable to their own converts. The basis of this expression of 
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‘untouchability’ was not simple social custom but the permission to 
converts to retain an unchristian notion of defilement which strikes at 
the heart of the Gospel message, and it was ultimately condemned by 
the Vatican. 

The attractive cover picture shows, perhaps significantly, more of 
the spirit of de Nobili than of Xavier. True, the face is possibly Xavier’s, 
and the elegant cassock is black (not de Nobili’s saffron robe) ; but the 
saint sits cross-legged, dignified and calm under the banyan tree, in a 
pose which, though he is holding up a crucifix, is suggestive of a Hindu 
sannyasi. Where is Francis of the threadbare cassock, ceaselessly tramp- 
ing the Indian highways under the burning sun and preaching to the 
fisher-folk? In front of the saint are ranged, seated on the ground, fair- 
skinned high-caste devotees, their foreheads marked with the Temple 
ashes in honour of Vishnu or Siva, their hands placed together in the 
traditional gesture of worship, their eyes, it must be acknowledged, 
anywhere but on the Cross ; timidly in the background stand the women, 
the farmer and the dark-skinned low-caste, or perhaps outcaste. 
‘Adaptation’ is immensely important: but its subtle dangers demand 
perpetual vigilance. 

B. J. H. Rowe 

CHRISTCHURCH, ENGLAND 





THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN AND JAVANESE MYSTICISM 


LEVEN EN Doop IN HET EVANGELIE VAN JOHANNES EN IN DE SERAT 
DewaruTsI (met een Elenctische Confrontatie). By ANNE 
WInb. Franeker: Wever. 1956. 


ene since the churches of Europe and America began their 
missionary work in the countries of Asia, many missionaries 
were struck by the fact that the Gospel of St John appeared to have a 
specific appeal to the mind of oriental peoples. Professor Karl Heim 
says in one of his books: ‘The Hindu who was used to finding the 
guidance of his life in the Bhagavad Gita intuitively feels that he is 
understood by the Gospel of St John and he hears in that Gospel many 
ideas which are congenial with the deepest motives of his own heart.’ 
And the well-known Indian author, Bishop A. J. Appasamy, remarks 
that the Gospel of St John ‘has been the favourite of many Indian 
teaders of the Bible. This Gospel gives guidance on a great many 
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problems on which Hindu thinkers and saints have sought light, its 
teaching meets exactly the deepest needs of India’. That is why a 
serious and honest confrontation between this Gospel and oriental 
mysticism is generally felt to be an urgent task of the Church to-day. 
It is obvious that the burden of this task lies, for a considerable part, 
upon the shoulders of the Church in India (and other countries of the 
East), but it cannot be denied that theologians from other parts of 
the world who are sufficiently acquainted with this problem may make 
a valuable contribution to its solution. 

Dr Wind belongs to that category of theologians. He is a missionary 
in the island of Java and during his work there he repeatedly came 
into contact with Javanese mysticism. There is one booklet in Java 
in which the spirit of this mysticism is rather well expressed, the Serat 
[Book] Déwa Rutji. In this book are told the experiences of Wrekodara, 
one of the heroes of the Mahabharata, in his passionate search for the 
water of life, the mystical union with the ultimate reality. In describing 
these experiences this booklet indicates the way of complete self- 
abandonment in order to find absorption into the Divine Essence. 
It is only through ‘death in the midst of life’ that a mortal being can 
find that state of deliverance which is indicated as ‘life in the midst 
of death’. It occurred to Dr Wind that there seemed to be a striking 
resemblance between this Serat Déwa Rutji and the Gospel of St 
John. Both books are deeply interested in the mysterious relationship 
between life and death. On the other hand, he was aware that, not- 
withstanding this ostensible similarity, there is a profound difference 
between the two books. It is the aim of this study to unravel the 
complications of this fundamental difference. 

The author opens his investigation with a thorough exegetical 
research into the meaning of the words ‘life’ and ‘death’ in the Gospel 
of St John. The second part deals with the Serat Déwa Rutji and its 
conception of the meaning of life and death. Finally he tries to bring 
about a well-founded confrontation. His book concludes with a six- 
page summary in English. This book makes a worthy and valuable 
endeavour to do justice to the undeniable significance of mysticism, 
and, on the other hand, clearly to demonstrate the uniqueness of the 
message of the Gospel of St John. 

J. H. BAvINCK 

AMSTERDAM 
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THE PENTECOSTAL MOVEMENT 


Mit FOLGENDEN ZEICHEN: Eine Darstellung der Pfingstbewegung. 
By LEONHARD STEINER. Illustrated. Basel: Verlag Mission fiir 
das volle Evangelium. 1954. 


tec book about the enormous growth of the Pentecostal move- 
ment induces many important reflections. The movement began 
soon after the great Revival in Wales in 1904 and 1905. Some of 
the Christian leaders who visited Wales were deeply impressed by 
the spiritual awakening which had taken place in that land. They 
began to pray earnestly that there might be an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit in other countries similar to the one in Wales. People accepted 
Jesus Christ as their personal Lord and Saviour and were converted. 
The ministry of Divine Healing was practised on a large scale and 
hundreds of sick people were healed, both in body and in mind. 
The converts experienced the fullness of the Holy Spirit and some of 
them began to speak with tongues; some of them also saw visions of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. These experiences attracted multitudes of 
people to the Pentecostal churches. There are at present three million 
members of the Pentecostal churches, seventeen thousand churches, 
twenty thousand pastors and evangelists and at least two thousand 
foreign missionaries working in fifty different lands (p. 13). 

The book points out that the Pentecostal teaching about the Holy 
Spirit is found in the history of the Christian Church from the days 
of the Apostles down to the present day. This section (pp. 135-168) 
makes very interesting reading. The author claims that John Wesley, 
John Fletcher, Charles G. Finney, D. L. Moody and C. G. Studd 
fully believed in the work of the Holy Spirit and themselves experienced 
His power. But the many quotations given in the book do not show that 
these greatly respected leaders had the gift of tongues. The teaching 
of St Paul in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, chapters 12 to 14, is 
very clear. Far more important than the gift of tongues or the gift of 
prophecy is the practice of love. It is difficult to understand why the 
Pentecostal churches have ignored or neglected this vital teaching of 
St Paul. The book has numerous illustrations which show the vast 
crowds of people who attend the Pentecostal meetings. The book 
also tells about the building of large and beautiful churches and the 
publication of magazines with a big circulation. But there is no 
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indication that, as the result of the far-flung Pentecostal movement, 
schools, orphanages or hospitals have come into existence. It looks as 
if the millions of people who are attracted to the Pentecostal churches 
to-day are spending much of their time in praying and longing for 
such gifts as the gift of tongues, and are not seeking to manifest to 
men the love of Christ through schools or hospitals. 

The immense growth of the Pentecostal movement shows that the 
orthodox Christian churches have not given clear, adequate and 
constant teaching about the Holy Spirit. This is the real service that 
the Pentecostal movement has rendered to the Church Universal. 
If the Pentecostal churches will observe the laws of comity and work 
in real fellowship with other Christians, they may have a genuine 
contribution to make to the life and thought of the Christian Church 
in all parts of the world. 


A. J. APPASAMY 
COIMBATORE, INDIA 





RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


WHITHER—SouTH AFRICA? By B. B. Keer. Translated from the 
Afrikaans by N. J. MARQuaRD. Stellenbosch, Grahamstown: 
University Publishers and Booksellers. 5s. 3d. Available London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 6s. 1956. 


b ipwaoe book makes a brief assessment from a Christian standpoint of 
race relations in the Union of South Africa. 

The writer emphasizes that colour consciousness has become ‘the 
most prevalent influence in race relations’; that ‘a man’s worth is 
measured not by his innate worth, but by the colour of his skin’ and that 
human relations based on white versus black are senseless. Apartheid, 
he says, has become really a separation of colour from colour. After 
discussing the injustice of apartheid as well as the estrangement and 
hostility which it creates, Professor Keet addresses himself to the main 
question of the book: “What do the scriptures, that testify to Christ, 
say about the principles that must govern the relations between races 
and nations?” 

The chapter on ‘Holy Scripture and Apartheid’ concludes that 
‘the scriptures as contained in the Old and the New Testament draw 
no dividing lines and erect no walls between nations. Everyone accord- 
ing to the Bible is my neighbour of whatever race, people or nation he 
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may be, and if he is my neighbour I must associate with him’. Thus no 
justification for apartheid can be found in the Bible. This conclusion 
is reached after an examination of examples of Biblical interpretation 
by those who support apartheid on Biblical grounds. Likewise, it is 
pointed out that apartheid in the Church cannot be justified on Christian 
grounds. ‘The essence of church fellowship,’ Professor Keet says, ‘is 
not to be found in all sorts of ethnical, cultural or even language 
resemblances, but in a common faith.’ 

There is an interesting discussion of political and social apartheid. 
At the outset the statement is made that ‘Apartheid in all its forms is 
an evasion of our Christian calling. . . .’ In course of the discussion the 
fears, hostilities and frustrations which are created by apartheid as 
well as its discriminatory nature are set forth. The impracticability of 
total apartheid is high-lighted. However, the author considers partial 
apartheid as a just and safe policy ‘provided it is regarded as a temporary 
measure and not as a permanent policy’. For him this policy‘. . . can 
only be justified morally if it serves as a temporary measure to put an 
end to all subordination and subjection as soon as possible’. 

In dealing with the question ‘Where Are We Going?’, the idea is 
developed that ‘ . . . the alternative for over human relationships is not 
apartheid or a fusing together, but apartheid or working together’. A 
case is made for the fact that apartheid will not solve the problem; 
that working together will not necessarily wipe out diversity and that 
there is need for co-operation between white and non-white, so that 
each may make his own contribution in the development of a society 
which benefits both. 

The conclusion makes pertinent suggestions on changes in basic 
attitudes which are necessary to improve human relationships and it 
sets forth the essential requirements of future policy. 

This book has been received enthusiastically in many quarters. It is 
an interesting book and, in these days in South Africa, a courageous 
book. And it provokes many questions. Coming as it does from a 
leader in the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa, the book 
reveals thinking which not only questions the practicability of apartheid 
as a working solution to the problem, but rejects apartheid on Christian 
grounds. Let us hope that the seeds planted in this book may bring 
forth a bountiful harvest in thought and action before it is too late to 
turn the tides of frustration, despair, distrust and hatred. 

Oscar LEE 
New YorK 
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IN DEFENCE OF FREEDOM 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. Published on behalf of the 
Conference of Representatives of the University of Cape Town 
and the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, held 


in Cape Town on 9, 10, and 11 January 1957. Johannesburg: 
Witwatersrand University Press. 5s. 1957. 


| gtoscnenannece yd their statement by a quotation from John Milton, 
the two South African universities which have been open to receive 
non-white students have in fact produced a modern Areopagitica. For 
it may well be argued that just as in the seventeenth century the essential 
bastion of freedom was the freedom of speech and publication, so in 
the twentieth the freedom of academic teaching and research is the 
essential stronghold which must be defended at all costs. If this modern 
version of the case has little of the splendour and dignity of its pre- 
decessor, its authors have produced a masterpiece of clear and com- 
pelling argument which their present Government is evidently unable 
to answer. It is indeed hard to believe that any man educated in the 
tradition of university life could put his name to a reply; and yet, 
unless this small book can be met, South Africa will stand before the 
world as deliberately making it impossible for its people, white as 
well as coloured, to obtain a real university education. Apartheid and 
academic life are in fact basically incompatible. 

It is with the establishment of this conviction that the case for the 
open universities commences. The traditional freedom and universality 
of such institutions has from the beginnings of western civilization 
been professed and on the whole maintained; and in our own day it 
has been recognized as vital and been widely and steadily extended. 
As knowledge has increased, and as the limitations and dangers of 
dogmatism and specialization have been disclosed, the necessity to 
bring into university life the widest possible range of human aptitudes, 
to draw together all sources of insight, understanding and interpreta- 
tion, and to submit all findings to the scrutiny of men and women of 
widely different types and outlooks, has become increasingly obvious. 
It is hard to believe that any intelligent person who has seen how greatly 
our British universities have benefited from the presence of Asians 
and Africans in numbers sufficient to bring a real influence to bear 


would fail toagree not only that the principle of theopen admission of all . 


qualified students is valid, but that in South Africa, far from depriving 
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the two universities of their right to admit non-whites to member- 
ship, the refusal to admit them to other so-called universities should 
be regarded as a grave defect, and in the two that are open the dis- 
abilities attaching to non-whites in social and sporting activities should 
be deliberately rescinded. 

The whole book is so brief and so condensed that to set out its full 
contents should be unnecessary : all who are concerned with its problem 
will buy and read it. But there are two points that deserve some 
comment from a wider standpoint. 

The first is the repeated contention that the native African is not 
capable of reaching the standards expected in a university and that his 
admission will lower and impair the educational level of the whole. 
No one would claim that with the social background and wretchedly 
inadequate schooling provided for Africans they can at present compete 
easily and on equal terms with Europeans. But similarly no one who 
has seen how brilliantly some of the Africans who have come in 
recent years to Cambridge have distinguished themselves in subjects 
that range from classics to chemistry will dare to say that there is in 
them any inherent or racial inability. Give them equal facilities for 
education, and in a few years they will prove their worth. 

The second is the promise to provide ‘separate but equal’ institutions. 
This book concludes with a short but devastating comment upon this 
fallacy by showing that its absurdity can be proved historically (by the 
parallel in the United States), practically (by its abandonment when 
promised in other South African examples) and financially (where 
equality would cost perhaps £4000 for each student). It is of course 
obvious that such institutions, if confined to Coloured, Asian or African 
members, could not at present hope to provide the variety of courses, 
the quality of staff or the opportunities for research which alone deserve 
the title of University. They would only succeed in keeping their 
members in a compulsory inferiority. 

The tragedy and the fraudulence of the whole business are only 
equalled by its folly. It is certain that South Africa cannot exist as a 
white community without the co-operation of its coloured population. 
If we cannot live without our neighbours and cannot live with them, 
our position speedily becomes impossible. That is what is happening in 

South Africa; and the point at which the inevitable break-down occurs 
cannot be long postponed. Open universities are perhaps the surest 
method of promoting and enabling a satisfying solution. The Univer- 
sities of Cape Town and the Witwatersrand flourish and have here set 
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out their case. The universities of the civilized world and particularly 
of the Commonwealth should rally at once and strongly to their 
support—if necessary by boycotting those colleges and universities 
which accept the compulsory exclusion of non-whites. It is perhaps 
legitimate to add that considering the wide benefits which South African 
whites have derived from Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships, it is 
sad to see how impotent even in removing the colour-bar in sports 
the recipients of these benefits have shown themselves. 
CHARLES E. RAVEN 
CAMBRIDGE 





THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE MESSAGE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


CHRISTENTUM UND JUDENTUM IM ERSTEN UND ZWEITEN JAHRHUNDERT. 
EIN AUFRISS DER URGESCHICHTE DER KIRCHE. By LEONHARD 
GoppeLT. Beitrige zur Férderung christlicher Theologie. 
2 Reihe, 55 Band. Giitersloh : Bertelsmann Verlag. DM 28. 1954. 


—_ are two respects in which this book is of importance for 
the life of the Church overseas. In the first place, as the author 
affirms, ‘the message of Jesus Christ can only adequately be proclaimed 
as the annulment of the old Covenant and its fulfilment in a new one. 
A basic requirement, therefore, for an adequate mission to the non- 
Christian world would be the merging of the Old Testament teaching 
with the message of Jesus Christ in a new doctrinal unity’ (p. 81). 
And therefore, in the second place, ‘the first and lastingly fundamental 
problem of Christian existence is the relationship between Christianity 
and Judaism’ (p. 2). The book teaches us to see our task as one of 
bringing the pagan-convert communities to a right understanding of 
the Old Testament and of grasping how precisely the debate with 
Judaism compels us to christological thought. Thus we maintain the 
theme of all missionary work: to preach only Christ Jesus. 

The author describes for us, in the first main section of his book, 
the relationship of ‘Jesus and Judaism,’ and then proceeds to discuss 
‘the emergence of the Church from the people of Israel’. In a third 
part we read of the ‘changing shape in the relations between Church 
and Synagogue’; and come finally to a discussion of ‘the formation of 
the Catholic norms’. Dr Goppelt rightly maintains that Judaism is the 
Jewish people’s way of life, which is marked with a definite, meaningful 
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presentation of the Old Testament revelation and which receives its 
authentic stamp in the Talmud. For the Jews, therefore, Jesus deserved 
to die because He justifies having broken through the Law as the 
fulfilment of the Divine Will; for that means the end of the absolute 
validity of the Law and consequently of Judaism. For He takes from 
the Old Testament Law its statutory character and shows us clearly in 
its place the total, absolute claim of God, who from then on enters 
into His dominion through Christ. It would take us too far afield to 
follow the book as it works itself out from this point. But to do so 
would bring overpowering proof that the decisive question for the 
Church still remains that of finding the right relationship of the message 
of Jesus Christ to the Old Testament and—as St Paul teaches us, in 
the Epistle to the Romans, to recognize—of discovering what is the 
significance of the existing and continuing Israel for the Church. 

It is not a post-Christian anti-Christendom. Its unbelief is not a falling away 
from Christ, but rather a rejection of Jesus on the ground of the abuse of the 
revelation of the Law, and a blindness towards its annulment as a consequence of 
the coming of Christ. 

It is precisely this which makes the Jews the contradiction of the 
Old Testament people of the Covenant. And so, for the Church itself, 
its attitude to an unbelieving Israel becomes ‘the touchstone of its 
understanding of itself’ (p. 123 f.). It is possible, through a wrong 
interpretation of the Old Testament, to arrive at a noministic Judaism 
in the Church or at a gnostic syncretism, as the author shows us very 
clearly in the third part of his book. It provides us, therefore, with a 
kind of test as to whether we are teaching the Old Testament in the 
right way in the younger churches ; and the book will leave us thinking 
because we realize how easily, in our interpretation of the promises of 
the Old Testament, we succumb to the temptation to look past Jesus 
Christ and are side-tracked into a judaizing of the ultimate historical 
witness of the New Testament. The test, for example, for us to-day 
lies in the judgment which we make on the emergence of the State of 
Israel. Is it a sign of the end, or does Christ give us another answer? 
The question, moreover, still remains, how far we, too, fall into a 
noministic-moralistic interpretation of the relations between the 
Church and Judaism. As the Early Christian Father, Justin wrote: 
‘The man Jesus is the Christ because He, as no one else, fulfils the 
Law’. For him, Christ is the end of the Law—because He makes the 
Law universally valid (p. 286). On the other hand Basil, in Egypt, 
sees Christianity as a ‘culmination of hellenistic-Egypto-Judaistic 
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syncretism’ (p. 214). We in our day have the theological task of 
expounding for the younger churches, in the context of their religious 
environment, the relationship between the message of Jesus Christ and 
the Old Testament. And it behoves us to be watchful lest we make 
room for a false nominalism or gnosticism. 
GERHARD JASPER 
BETHEL BEI BIELEFELD 





IN SEARCH OF A THEOLOGY OF MISSIONS 


THINE IS THE KINGDOM. By James S. STEWART. Edinburgh: The Saint 
Andrew Press. 7s. 6d. 1956. 


ha his preface Dr Stewart tells us that his aim in the Duff Lectures, 
on which this book is based, ‘was not, of course, anything so 
ambitious as to sketch a theology of missions ; it was the much humbler 
task of outlining one particular path towards such a theology and of 
setting forth certain basic prolegomena for the quest’ (p. 7). He 
discusses the motive of missions arising from both ‘the passion to 
share a personal discovery’ (p. 16) and ‘the kingship of Christ over 
history’ (p. 25). ‘Behind the imperative (to mission) lies an indicative’ 
(p. 28) in ‘three tenses’ (p. 29), the past tense of God’s act in history, 
the present tense of Christ’s kingship as a cosmic fact and the future 
tense of ‘the end towards which God is leading the whole creation’ (p. 
32). The two ‘moods’ of the Gospel must be held together in tension, 
lest by emphasizing the indicative we fall into quietism, or by em- 
phasizing the imperative we fall into activism. The author then pro- 
ceeds to show how ‘each separate consecutive statement of the creed 
is . . . an indicative holding at its heart a missionary imperative’ 
(p. 41). He discusses the meaning of history as ‘the universal reign of 
Christ’ (p. 47); argues that the ‘concern for unity in the Church and for 
mission stand and fall together’ (p. 51) and that a ‘thoroughgoing 
emphasis on the essentially missionary nature of the Church will 
reorientate all our parish activity’ (p. 52); and considers the present 
prospects for missions and their ultimate goal, discussing ‘the two 
views of the goal of missions—the apocalyptic and the prophetic’ (p. 
66) (i.e. victory beyond history or within history) both of which he 
holds to be Biblical ; ‘the paradox of the Kingdom may be unresolved ; 
but it is not in spite of that, it is precisely because of it that the vocation 
to mission rings out trumpet clear’ (p. 74). 
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This bare summary cannot do justice to Dr Stewart’s treatment of 
these themes; the book is informed with all the passionate eloquence 
with which all who know Dr Stewart’s writing or preaching are 
familiar. It may, however, indicate that the author is dealing with both 
the major issues of missionary policy and with the big themes of 
theology to-day. To have these expounded together with great felicity 
of language and in brief compass is most valuable. 

Where so much is given in so small a compass (74 pages) it seems 
almost churlish to say that one reader was left with a lingering dis- 
satisfaction. Dr Stewart notes ‘the break-up of the once familiar 
pattern of the missionary enterprise’, and sees that ‘In this new 
revolutionary situation, traditional patterns of evangelism are no 
longer adequate or even relevant’ (p. 19). Yet one wonders whether 
there is here the outline of a theology of mission which will give 
direction to the new patterns of missionary enterprise which the new 
day requires. The contention that ‘the concern for world evangelisation 

. . is the distinctive mark of being a Christian’ (p. 14) is passionately 
and convincingly argued. But one is left asking for theological guidance 
in the expression of that concern in a world where the existence of a 
world-wide Christian community is held by some to make the ‘foreign’ 
missionary an anachronism, where young people, seeing clearly the 
call to be evangelists and finding a mission field in their own country, 
can see no reason why they need go abroad to fulfil their calling and 
where political barriers or sensitive nationalisms call in question the 
‘foreign’ mission. It is perhaps significant that Dr Stewart’s use of the 
word ‘missions’ seems generally to refer to ‘foreign’ missions (on page 
55 he implicitly contrasts ‘urgent missionary demands’ with ‘grim 
besieging problems’ at people’s ‘own doors’), and that ‘mission’ and 
‘evangelism’ seem to be used interchangeably. One wishes that he 
could have expanded the theme of chapter 9, ‘the ultimate penetration 
of all nations through a people saved by the Lord’ (p. 47) in terms of 
the world-wide Christian community of to-day and, on the one hand, 
‘the grim besieging problems’ of one’s own doorstep and, on the other, 
the universalism of the Gospel. 

It is to be hoped that this little book will be widely read and that the 
gratitude to its author which its readers will undoubtedly feel will find 
expression in the continuing discussion of the great and urgent issues 
which it raises. 

R. K. ORCHARD 

LONDON 
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THE THEME OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 


BRIGHT CLOUD: THE BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, 
By J. R. MacpnaiLt. London: Oxford University Press. 15s. 
1956. 


Boner book is an exposition of the Bible, taking as its starting point 
and guiding theme the Transfiguration. The author insists that, 
just as in seeking to be faithful to the Incarnation we ‘must not fuse 
and we must not split’ the divine and the human in Jesus Christ, so in 
our understanding of the Bible which ‘is human and divine much as 
Jesus is, though in a different way ... we mustn’t fuse and we 
mustn’t split’ (p. 17). From this starting point he summarizes in the 
first part the Acts of the Apostles, with summaries of the Pauline 
epistles at the appropriate points of the narrative, followed by a 
chapter on Paul and his teaching. The second part deals with the Old 
Testament under the themes of election (the history); mission (the 
prophets) and promise (time and eternity in the Old Testament). The 
third part treats of the Synoptic Gospels, their relation to the Old 
Testament, and the Fourth Gospel. 

The author makes understanding use of the work of leading modern 
theologians. The writing is clear, avoiding technical language and 
with touches of humour. 

It is a puzzling book, for it is not easy to see for what type of readers 
the author is writing. He evidently has in mind those who need 
theological help in reading the Bible, for he says ‘I am proceeding on 
the assumption that there are a good many people who want more 
theology, even if they do not care for the name, especially when they 
are reading the Bible’ (Preface), and goes on to remark that, starting 
from history, he summarizes the events on which Christian doctrine 
rests and of which the Bible is the record, ‘but from time to time I 
try to give some theology, breaking off the narrative in order to discuss 
the views on God and man, good and evil, time and eternity, which 
the story-tellers take for granted’ (p. vi). It is a courageous attempt ; 
but the reviewer, trying, no doubt unsuccessfully, to put himself in the 
position of the ‘ordinary layman’ to whom the dust-jacket commends 
the book, finds it hard to decide whether the results will enlighten or 
confuse. To him, it seems that the structure of the book is such that it 
provides a clear picture neither of the course of the events nor of the 
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interrelation of the theological themes dealt with. To anyone familiar 
with the main outline of Biblical history and the main Christian 
doctrines there is much in individual passages that is illuminating and 
stimulating; those who come to the Bible with little or no previous 
study of the history it records or of its teaching may find it obscure. 

The balance of the parts in relation to the whole also raises some 
questions. For example, in the first part, the summary of J Thessalonians 
receives a page and a half, while Romans is dealt with in six lines. 
Again, while there is a good deal throughout the book on time and 
eternity, it is not easy to find much about redemption. It would seem 
that the author has attempted too much in too small a compass. 

R. K. ORCHARD 
LONDON 





AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AFRICAN’S DIARY 


EFIK TRADERS OF OLD CALABAR. Edited by DARYLL Forpg. Map. 
London: Oxford University Press (for the International African 
Institute). 16s. 1956. 


y oer core and the occasion of this little book is a very rare thing, 
a diary in pidgin English of an eighteenth-century African. The 
original was found among the archives of the Church of Scotland in 
Edinburgh. It was identified and potrtions of it were copied by Dr 
A. W. Wilkie, but the original was lost among paper salvage (not by 
enemy bombing as the introduction states) during the war, and only 
Dr Wilkie’s extracts remained. These are printed together with an 
easier rendering. Explanatory notes and a sociological study have 
been added by Mr Donald Simmons, an American anthropologist 
who spent over a year in Creek Town and Calabar. The political 
organization of the time is sketched by Mr G. I. Jones, who draws on 
the writings of the Rev. Hope M. Waddell, the first missionary to 
Calabar, the Rev. Hugh Goldie and government intelligence reports, 
and who has had a long experience of administration and research in 
Eastern Nigeria. The whole is introduced by Professor Daryll Forde. 

I write this review looking out over the Calabar river where the 
diarist, a slave-trading Efik Chief called Antera Duke, went each fine 
morning down to the beach. He looked across to the trading ships 
anchored in the river, and back to the houses of the Duke Ephraim 
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family huddled between two bluffs. Across the river lay the level 
mangrove swamp precisely as it lies to-day. 

Antera Duke writes in a clipped pidgin, chatty and unemotional 
except when he was ‘damn more angry’. The notes reveal what was 
important in life to one of his time and station. He tells of the coming 
of the ships, and how they left with ‘250 slaves and two tons of palm- 
oil’. There are bargainings with the captains over goods in advance; 
huge banquetings on shore and on the ships; sacrifices to the spirits of 
ancestors ; ‘drinking all day’. Punctuating the diary are references to 
the ‘Ekpe’ society, through the dread of which both social discipline 
and oppression were enforced. Ekpe was the power in the land, and 
was invoked against European captains, debtors, rebellious sons, to 
confine women to their houses and to carry out executions. Here we 
find a mingling of humanity and horror, salty vigour (as when in 
contempt for others’ weakness he caught a cow with his own hands) 
and terror breeding cruelty. When Duke Ephraim died a pall of fear 
fell on everyone. ‘Nine men and women went with him, and we all 
looked very poor.’ Later fifty slaves were decapitated at the beach. 
A wife knocks out the teeth of another woman. A man is detailed to 
break the other wife’s teeth out in return. 

The surviving entries run from January 1785 to January 1788, 
fifty-eight years before Christianity arrived. The slave ships are gone 
and a large bulk-oil plant pumps palm-oil into tankers tied to a jetty. 
As I write a church in Duketown is packed with women of many 
tribes joining in the Women’s World Day of Prayer. 

We owe much to Dr Wilkie, that grand missionary statesman, for 
preserving this vivid fragment. With its accompanying essays, written 
out of first-hand study, it makes available for us knowledge of an age 
which will soon be beyond recapture. 

West Africa has come a long way since Antera Duke recorded his 
notes in a ship’s account book, but those who have worked and watched 
here know that much has not changed fundamentally. The old takes 
new forms. Secret societies can become political pressure groups; 
and modern traders, greedy for money, can be as cut-throat as the old 
fear-ridden world. Christian men and women have no end to their 
missionary task. 

JoHN A. BEATTIE 
CALABAR, NIGERIA 
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AFRICAN SYMBOLISM 


RITUALS OF KINSHIP AMONG THE NYAKYUSA. By MONICA WILSON. 
Illustrated. London: Oxford University Press (for the Inter- 
national African Institute). 35s. 1957. 


A MISSIONARY ’S daughter, Dr Monica Wilson possesses in an 
eminent degree the virtues demanded of an ethnographer: she is 
an assiduous and accurate observer, able to penetrate beyond the 
surface of things and see the world through other eyes, and moreover 
has the knack of interpretation for the benefit of her readers. She and 
her husband chose for intensive study the Nyakyusa tribe living in 
the broken country north of Lake Nyasa; after his death she continued 
the work and has now embodied the results in three volumes—the 
third of which is still to be published. The first described the social 
organization ; this, the second, deals with some aspects of the religion. 
The Nyakyusa express their religion in ritual rather than in dogma; 
but dogma is there, implicit or explicit. Its essential element is belief 
in mystical powers (amanga) resident in human beings, living and dead, 
in material objects and in certain actions. The elaborate rituals that 
mark critical moments in life—birth (normal and abnormal), puberty 
and marriage, death and misfortune—are not mere ceremonial mani- 
festations of feeling. In one sense they are affirmative and confirmative 
of the kinship group’s unity. Chiefly they are the means of securing 
the benefits of mystical power, primarily fertility in home, herd and 
field—a seeking of salvation, as they know it. The Nyakyusa them- 
selves draw a distinction between ulwiho, ceremonial, and ubunyago, 
ritual, which is not merely demonstrative but efficacious in itself. The 
efficacy is subject to one condition—that the participants are living 
in amity. ‘Anger in the heart’, resentment, family quarrels, hold back 
the virtue of the ritual; it is ineffective without confession and recon- 
ciliation. So the rituals are also cathartic: purification is a marked 
feature of them all. Nowadays, we are told, ubunyago is applied to the 
Christian sacraments: is the magical element subtracted? 

Dr Wilson first describes the rituals in great detail as she and her 
husband witnessed them and then provides an interpretation recorded 
at the time in the actual (translated) words of knowledgeable officiants, 
doctors and the like (at least one a Christian). This is the most valuable 
feature of the book. Here we have not the guesses or hypotheses of a 

22 
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foreigner but what the people think and say of their own doings. ‘It is 
foolish,’ Dr Wilson rightly says, ‘to imagine that an individual schooled 
in one culture can understand the symbolism of another without in- 
struction.’ It is true that some symbols are familiar to us (and some 
more to psycho-analysts)—‘white’ stands for ‘purity’—but others arise 
from local conditions, as when one kind of banana represents mascu- 
linity and another femininity. They are all based upon a sense of likeness 
between things. The NyaKyusa, like all Africans, are quick to detect 
similarities, apt in metaphor, clever in drawing analogies, habituated 
to talking in pictures. Sometimes, when explaining a rite, an informant 
would say, “This means that’, or “This resembles that’ ; sometimes, ‘This 
is ikifwani’ (an image, likeness ; ukufwana, to be like), or alternatively, 
‘This is ikimanyilo’ (something by means of which some other thing 
may be known; ukumanya, to know). Often they would simply use 
the copula : “This is that’. When Caius Marcius said of his foe, ‘He is a 
lion that I am proud to hunt’, he was speaking metaphorically; but 
when Nyakyusa say ‘This is that’ they appear to go beyond metaphor. 
Their bond of kinship is so strong that at a funeral mourners say, 
“We are the corpse’, thus identifying themselves with the deceased. A 
certain drug named ikipiki is, for some unexplained reason, associated 
with, suggestive of, kinship (bukamu). They do not say that ikipiki 
brings relationship to mind; they say ikipiki bo bukamu bwetu, lyo 
ilopa lyetu, ‘ikipiki is our kinship, it is our blood’. An infant is given 
to drink water containing the drug while the mother eats porridge 
cooked with it. “The child and mother’ (says a Christian) ‘eat together ; 
it is as we in our ritual eat together the blood of Jesus, the ikipiki of 
the pagans is their blood. And when a child has eaten the ikipiki they 
say it is their relative now.’ A bride is treated with the same drug to 
signify that she is now separated from her family and belongs to her 
husband’s. This verbal (if not mystical) identification of symbol and 
referent runs through all the rituals; and at times the symbol seems 
to take on the nature of a talisman. 

The burial ritual symbolizes an ambivalent attitude towards the 
dead. Death is fearful as well as grievous ; more fearful by far to pagan 
than to Christian Nyakyusa. The killing of cattle, the washings with 
magical plants, the wailings and war-dances are all intended to obviate 
the occurrence of fearful events which may follow the continued 
presence of the disembodied spirit : it,must be driven away to join the 
ancestors in the underworld. Unless this is done by a properly per- 
formed ritual, kinsmen may be afflicted by madness and the crops fail 
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to mature. But after a short period another ritual is performed to bring 
the shade back to his home, to warm himself with other shades at the 
family hearth. He is now pacified, liberated from the decaying corpse, 
transformed, potentially beneficent, nourished and gratified by offer- 
ings of food and ready to respond to the prayers of the living kinsmen 
in time of trouble. In one aspect the shades are named imindu, in another 
abasyuka. Apparently the root of imi-ndu is the same as in aba-ndu 
(people); the word seems to denote beings who are something less 
than personal; but in common speech it also means ‘filth’: ilindu 
(singular) is the rubbish that a woman sweeps out of her hut. Afflictions 
and misfortunes attributed to the shades are also termed imindu. Is 
this opprobrious epithet confined to the unpacified shades and their 
manifestations, and abasyuka (‘the people who have risen’) descriptive 
of the transformed shades? This is not made clear. 

It is impossible to do justice to this remarkable book in a short 
review. Not least of its qualities is its readableness. It is a book to be 
studied by students of religion and of psychology as well as by mission- 
aries. We shall look forward eagerly to the third volume, in which 
the communal, as distinct from the family rituals are to be described 
and also the interaction of paganism and Christianity—a subject of 
particular interest to readers of this Review. 

EpwIn W. SMITH 

DEAL, KENT 





THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF A BANTU TRIBE 


THe BANTU OF NoRTH KAVIRONDO. Volume 2. Economic Life. By 
GtnTeR WAGNER. Edited by L. P. Mair. London : Oxford 
University Press. 36s. 1956. 


Swng second volume describing the research as carried out by the 
late Dr Giinter Wagner in Kenya deals with the economic life of 
the Bantu tribes of North Kavirondo and includes accounts, not only 
of the traditional customs covering land, cattle, agriculture, trade, 
but also of the changes which are due to the coming of European 
civilization. 

Wagner completed his research work in Kenya in 1938 and that 
part of his book which deals with the traditional economic life of the 
tribe, in pre-European days, is of the greatest importance for com- 
parison with the corresponding customs of other tribes. It is also of 
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great practical value, because the details which we are given form the 
underlying principles upon which native law and custom, in respect 
of property, is administered by the African Tribunal Courts and by 
government administrative officers. 

But parts of the book which deal with ‘the present’ are hopelessly 
out of date, since the ‘present’ when the research was carried out is 
now twenty years ago. Because these sections are so out of date, there 
is a serious risk that their appearance in a book published in 1956 may 
lead to misuse of the data and to misunderstandings. Unfortunately, 
many readers will be liable to use the book for reference without 
studying the foreword and thereby learning that the data refer to 
1934-1938 and not to the post-war period and the real present. 

To give but one example of this potential danger, we find on pages 
177 and 178 ‘family budgets’ setting out the average purchases of 
imported commodities by ‘economically advanced sections of the 
Maragoli and the Kitosh’. Not even in a footnote is it made clear that 
these are figures referring to 1934-1938 and the items and their cost 
as set out can but make one laugh when one knows the present position. 
But one fears that some zealous Member of Parliament may use them 
in debate as though they refer to 1957 and do great harm. For example: 
3 shirts a year: total cost per year, 6s.; Wife: 6 dresses a year: total 
cost per year, 12s. To-day the very cheapest shirts for sale to Africans 
cost about 9s. each and the cheapest dress about 12s. 

Since the book has been edited and prepared for publication long 
after the death of Dr Wagner, the editor could have sought a few more 
up-to-date facts for comparison with those provided by Wagner. The 
administrative authorities of the district would surely have been 
willing to provide them ; and it would have put Dr Wagner’s statements 
about the ‘present’ in better perspective. 

This criticism is not a carping one; it must be made in the hope that 
some who use the book will read the review and then read the foreword 
closely, before using the book as a work of reference. 

The chapter which deals with property, and especially ‘rights in 
land’ and ‘rights in cattle’, is particularly valuable, and should be of 
the greatest help to the Administration when dealing with law suits 
which reach government officers on appeal from the African tribunals. 
It is interesting to note that the section on rights in land is shorter than 
that on rights in cattle, whereas in some other East African tribes the 
former would be much longer. By and large, the North Kavirondo 
Bantu tribes have a less complex land tenure pattern than, say, the 
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Kikuyu had in the pre-European days, while cattle played a much 
greater part in their lives. 

After reading that land rights do not include building rights even 
of temporary old-style huts under traditional law and custom, one 
hoped that the new problems arising from the building of permanent 
stone and brick homes would be discussed in some detail; and a 
heading on page 94, ‘Permanent Crops and Permanent Dwellings’, 
raised the reviewer’s hopes. But the mere facts are recorded and the 
resulting problems are not considered. 

The value of the first chapter, which deals with “Technological 
Processes’, could have been much enhanced if it had been accompanied 
by a few diagrams and plates. Obviously, it is not possible to illustrate 
such processes fully, without greatly increasing the cost of the book, 
but ethnologists who realize that the details of old-style African 
building methods have almost all disappeared will wish, for example, 
that the description of traditional hut-building had been illustrated 
and also a little more detailed. Similarly, the account of the different 
types of pots would have been easier to follow with a few line-drawing 
illustrations. It does not help the reader very much in trying to visualize 
the shape of the pot called ‘eyamegele’ to be told that it is ‘a pot with 
a neck of medium width’, or that ‘akayanguza’ is ‘a small pot used for 
cooking vegetables’. 

Nor are the basket descriptions much better. ‘Ekihinda’, we are 
told, ‘refers particularly to a standard type of basket used for carrying 
grain, flour or meat’. A photograph or drawing would have indicated 
what this ‘standard type’ was. 

There are numerous small errors that should be rectified in another 
edition. For example ‘Egyptian storks’ on page 55 are presumably 
‘European storks’, ‘root’ of the raphia palm on page 42 is no doubt 
the central midrib of the leaf, while ‘temples’ on page 49 (under East 
Coast Fever) is clearly neck glands, unless, of course, the disease 
referred to is not really East Coast Fever. 

But all these criticisms are of minor importance and the only major 
one is that discussed at the beginning of the review. Provided that 
that criticism is borne in mind, the book will make a most valuable 
addition to the shelves of all those interested in anthropology and also 
in East African problems and is a useful sequel to the first volume, 
which was published in 1949. 


L. S. B. LEAKEY 
NAIROBI 
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A WAY OF LIFE IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


THE NGONI OF NYASALAND. By MARGARET READ. London: Oxford 
University Press. 35s. 1956. 


QSupENTS of the pioneer literature of central Africa will know 
the forefathers of the Ngoni better by the names of Mazitu and 
Maviti. Their predatory wanderings were mainly responsible for the 
turbulence and devastation which presented themselves to the explorers 
as the typical condition of uncivilized tribal life and reinforced the 
evangelistic zeal of the religious with claims on services of more 
temporal goodwill. 

Professor Read has observed a generation which has not known 
the heady freedom to rove and to fight for immediate interests. Her 
observations date from the later 1930s, before the revolutionary 
effects of the military demands of the Second World War, and the 
enormous economic and political changes which followed the peace, 
were in sight; though a movement away from detailed local administra- 
tion by European officers was already restoring some of the working 
importance of traditional Ngoni monarchy. In the main, however, 
the Ngoni were simply one section of a Bantu population, ordained 
by imperial boundary delimitations to settle down into a national 
unity of some kind. 

It is interesting that some at least of their tribal thinkers had 
reconciled the demands of the Administration to Ngoni pride by 
adopting them into the Ngoni tradition: ‘When the Ngoni came 
they had one law for all people. . . . There was freedom to travel 
in the land where the Ngoni ruled, because they had peace within 
their boundaries’ (p. 89). Peace is one term which outside observers 
did not employ in speaking of the Ngoni polity, with good reason, 
as may be deduced from the references even in this work to the 
sectional and internal wars of chiefs and their followings; and the 
Ngoni boundaries were simply the limits of the land that they as 
aggressors could control at any given time. Yet the claim is not simply 
a saving of face before inescapable necessity. As the section on the 
clans in the tribe makes clear, those who take the Ngoni name and 
rights are of diverse origins, not equally esteemed within the tribe, but 
making a common front to the world. For them there was one law. 

The most esteemed clans, from which the holders of tribal offices 
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are taken, are highly conscious that they are not of the land they live 
in. Like other venturesome colonists, they look out, from a country 
which they never intend to leave, on a ‘home’ which they hold in 
affectionate and proud remembrance. Dr Read records songs which 
trace the Ngoni virtues of manly courage and womanly dignity to the 
ancestors who lived in the south, in modern Swaziland and thereabout. 
It is this common remembrance of origin which links the two Ngoni 
kingdoms, otherwise distinguished by having recruited the bulk of 
their man-power from different areas and unrelated conquered tribes. 
It is also not to be forgotten that it links these sturdy central African 
populations in sentiment and interest with the Bantu of South Africa. 

Dr Read draws attention to the prominence of women in the Ngoni 
hierarchies, and in the activities of the two heads of the respective 
kingdoms, whom she finds it convenient to call Paramounts. This is 
a point which has not been noticed hitherto, though the fact that the 
control-point for central Ngoniland was named Fort Mlangeni after 
the ‘queen’ NaMlangeni’s village was always suggestive. Even the 
military conquest state was not a warrior’s preserve, but recognized 
the importance of the women’s part in the common weal. 

The visitor or uninterested resident in Nyasaland never knows 
whether he is among Ngoni or not. The boundaries of the kingdoms 
are not apparent, the people commonly speak the language of their 
neighbours. This book draws the attention of more responsible people 
to the continued existence of a way of life and pattern of thought 
which survived fifty years of upheaval, and may be expected to endure 
and have its influence on white men’s proposals now and in the future. 
The picture is drawn with sympathy and affection. 

T. PRICE 

GLASGOW 


EDUCATION IN PORTUGUESE AFRICA 


INDICACOES Dipacticas. By MANUEL FERREIRA Rosa. New edition, 
revised. Lisbon: Livraria Popular de Francisco Franco. 
20 escudos. 1955. (Printed also in Luanda, Angola, for dis- 
tribution among primary teachers and monitors: Imprensa 
Nacional. 1956.) 


DUCATION is the watchword throughout Africa. The African 
is resolved to make his own what he considers to be the secret of 
European progress, power and possessions, 
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Portugal, whica glories in being the most experienced, because the 
oldest, of Colonial Powers, did not for many generations devote 
systematic efforts to formal instruction in the African territories, on 
the basis that the best education for the African, at his present stage 
of development, is provided by the hoe and the plough, the sickle and 
the hammer. 

But formal literary education was essential even if limited; and the 
Portuguese officials opted for one uniform system of education in 
Portuguese based on the regulations of the metropolis. 

Protestant missions, when they entered Angola about seventy-seven 
years ago, reduced the vernaculars to writing and built thereon a 
system of primary education which the Africans could absorb and 
understand. However, at all times the seventy Bantu languages and 
dialects of Angola were supplemented by Portuguese as a lingua franca 
for the whole country. 

In the European centres, especially Luanda, the Africans, who were 
more proficient in Portuguese than in their native language, objected 
to any system which deviated from the official Portuguese programme, 
regarding the proposal by government officials that there should be a 
separate curriculum as being designed to arrest their progress. They 
wanted for their children all the trappings of European education 
which led on to lyceum and the possibility of university training in 
Portugal. The attempt to introduce an African basis for their studies 
was resented. 

However, there are ‘lions in the path’. Dr Rosa (p. 13 Lisbon edition, 
p- 16 Luanda) quotes from the report of the jury of examiners in 
the Benguela district for lyceum entrance, which points out the vices 
of pronunciation among the Africans when they use Portuguese, 
errors of syntax, tone and emphasis. Even mulattos learn errors of 
pronunciation from their black mothers, and there is a danger that 
a kind of creole Portuguese will grow up overseas and be accepted as 
authentic Portuguese. Dr Rosa, efficient inspector that he is, desires 
and demands pure pronunciation on the part of those who take the 
examinations, requiring, almost, an ability to speak the Portuguese 
that is current among university students in Portugal. He laments that 
the Portuguese taught overseas does not represent an achievement 
which gives grounds for boasting in regard to the civilizing and 
assimilating progress derived from such school language studies over 
so long a period. But the ‘national language’ ideal must be followed— 
conversation, reading, writing, composition, orthography and grammar, 
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No official cognizance should be taken of vernacular.,—the sooner they 
die out the better. Millenniums of vernacular use have not produced 
any literature—why seek to begin it now? 

On page 135 of the Lisbon edition (Luanda, p. 107), Dr Rosa 
demands that the teacher should use his position to glorify the history 
of Portugal during its eight centuries of existence, to emphasize what 
is elevating therein and to ‘play down’ what is less brilliant or to 
ignore it. The aim of the African education should be the exalting of 
Portugal. 

Dr Rosa is good in the practical application of his principles. He 
instructs the teachers how best to teach arithmetic and other common 
activities such as the manual arts, needlework for girls, choral singing, 
physical development and religion. 

As to religion, Dr Rosa cites the law which formally entrusts the 
education of the native to the Roman Catholic missions. These, how- 
ever, are by no means enthusiastic over the burden thus laid upon 
them, maintaining that the subsidy granted their missions in Angola 
(about $400,000 annually) is inadequate. Non-Roman Catholic mission 
schools throughout Angola are classified as private institutions and 
are not subsidized, but conformity to the government programme is 
demanded. Official examination results of Protestant pupils are 
eminently satisfactory. 

Dr Rosa claims that he has sought to be clear and direct in his 
approach and to give valid help to those responsible for schools; in 
this he succeeds. He quotes H. B. Reed, Raymond Buyse and Ernesto 
Meuman frequently. 

This is a helpful work. New missionaries should make themselves 
acquainted with one or other of these volumes. ‘ Twill save them 
from a thousand snares to mind religion young’ (i.e. the religion of 
the fatherland). 


EDUCATION IN PORTUG'JESE AF. CA 


JOHN T. TUCKER 


Paco DE ARCOS, PORTUGAL 













EDITORS’ NOTES 


The Editors extend a hearty welcome to Bibliotheksrat Dr WERNER 
KRATSCH, of the University of Tiibingen, who has kindly undertaken 
to collaborate in the compilation of the International Missionary 
Bibliography. 





The Rev. Canon KENNETH CRrAGG, D.Phil., of the Church of 
England, lately Associate Professor of Arabic and Islamics at Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, U.S.A., is now Director of the study programme 
on work in Muslim areas, with headquarters in Jerusalem. 


E. C. Buatty, D.Phil., of the United Church of North India, is a 
Secretary of the National Christian Council of India and was formerly 
head of the Department of Economics, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. 


The Rev. P. D. DEVANANDAN, Ph.D., lately Professor of Philosophy 
and the History of Religions, United Theological College, Bangalore, 
is Director of the Centre for the Study of Hinduism established in 
Bangalore. 


The Rev. JoHN R. FLEMING, for some years in Manchuria with 
the Church of Scotland, is General Secretary of the Malayan Christian 
Council. 


The Rev. Eric S. Gabe, A.R.C.M., is Organizing Secretary of the 
International Hebrew Christian Alliance, Lecturer at St Aidan’s 
Theological College, Birkenhead, and Honorary Curate of Hoylake. 


MAURICE HEUSINKVELD, M.D., is at work in Iraq with the mission 
of the Reformed Church of America. 


EMMANUEL LA GRAVIERE, Pastor of the Reformed Church of France 
and a member of the Conseil de Il’Union Frangaise, has been actively 
engaged since the last war in promoting legislation in support of the 
campaign against alcoholism, especially in Africa. 
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Sir KENNETH GruBB, C.M.G., LL.D., is President of the Church 
Missionary Society and Chairman of the I.M.C./W.C.C. Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs. 


EDITORS’ NOTES 


The Rev. F. S. De Sitva is a Minister of the Methodist Church, 
Ceylon. 





Reviews of books are by: the Rev. FRANK W. Prices, Ph.D., Director 
of the Missionary Research Library, New York; the Rev. Stuart J. 
SEARS, F.R.G.S., of the Mission Evangélique, Bougie, Algeria; the 
Rev. Fr W. O. Fitcu, of the Society of St John the Evangelist, who has 
served in India with that Society; Miss BENEDICTA Rowe, lately 
Professor of History, Women’s Christian College, Madras; the Rev. 
J. H. Bavinck, D.D., Professor of Missionary Science in the Free 
University of Amsterdam; the Right Rev. A. J. Appasamy, D.Phil., 
D.D., Bishop in Coimbatore, Church of South India; the Rev. Dr 
Oscar Leg, Executive Director of the Department of Racial and 
Cultural Relations, N.C.C.C.U.S.A., recently seconded to the World 
Council of Churches to study the Church and race relations; the Rev. 
Canon CHARLES E. Raven, D.D., formerly Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Vice-Chancellor of the University, 1947-49; Pastor 
GERHARD JAsPER, Missionsinspektor of the Bethel Mission, Germany, 
and a member of the German Evangelical Committee for Service to 
Israel; the Rev. R. K. ORCHARD, London Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council ; the Rev. JoHN A. BEATTIE, of the Church 
of Scotland Mission at Calabar, Nigeria; the Rev. E>win W. Smit, 
D.D., well-known as missionary and anthropologist to the readers of 
this Review; L. S. B. Leakey, Ph.D., Curator of the Coryndon 
Museum, Nairobi; THomMaAsS Price, formerly in Nyasaland with the 
Church of Scotland; the Rev. JoHn T. Tucker, D.D., for many years 
in Angola with the United Church of Canada, now Lecturer at the 
Presbyterian Seminary, Carcavelos, Portugal. 











INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev, 
J. Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Bibliotheksrat Dr Werner 
Kratsch (Tiibingen), Rev. O. G. Myklebust, D.Th. (Oslo), Rev. Robert 
Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler, D.Th. (Uppsala) and the 
Missionary Research Library (New York). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliogra ry do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are mark 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 360. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 
I. History ‘ ‘ ‘ - 348 VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 
II. MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY . 349 OF MISSIONARIES. . « 
Ill. Tae Over Cuurcues. . 349 Vill. Missionary MeTHops . . 355 
IV. Tae LANDS OF THE Youncan IX. THE YOUNGER CHURCHES . 356 
CHURCHES 349 X. Comiry, Co-OPERATION AND 
Ja 3409; China, M9; SE. Ws, 350: UNITY ‘ 356 
East and North Africa, 351; Africa (General XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 


351; W. East and Central CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. . 357 


Africa, 352; S. yo “350! Madagascar, 353; 
America the fest otnian 3555 Bt Primitive Religions, 357; Religions of India, 


i * 357; mee vor ment 3 ‘Islam, 357; , 
Fields (General), 354, 358; Secularism, 358; General, 35 ¥ 





V. WorKs OF REFERENCE . . 354 XIL. Soci. ano, Pouca RL 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF TIONS OF MISSIONS. 359 
MISSIONS . Z "i - 354 XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL . 360 
I. History ANISCH-HALLESCHEN MISssION. H. W. 


See EMZ, 1956 (1/2), aa 365. 
Tue Times Test THE CHURCH. Frederick Gop Coast MISSION History, 1471-1880. 


Wentz. ag pp. Philadelphia: Muhlen- = Ralph M. Wiltgen. 181 pp. Techny, 


— dl Se ates oe 4 = Word Publications. $3. 
ay oO of Chris’ A 

attempt to answer the new that Christian Roman Catholic history of Gold Coast missions, 

a ns couse wep sedge whoa" hapa on Posse msdoes tr te 

750 JAHRE MISSION IN HOLLANDISCH- 

History of Missionary Societies NEUGUINEA. J. Verschueren, m.s.c. 


{Diz KONFESSIONELLE STELLUNG DER ZMR, 1957 (1), 44-52. 367. 
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II. Missionary Biography 


Saint IGNATIUS OF LoyoLa: A Pictorial 


Biography. Leonard Von Matt and 
Hugo , Sj. 106 pp. 266 plates. 
Chicago: Regnery. $6.50. London: 
Lo . 30s. 1956. 368. 


Beautifully “illustrated book on the life and times 
of St Ignatius, the text an ideal running 
oe on the photographs of the countryside, 
cities and churches in which St Ignatius moved. 

THROUGH THE SOUTH AND THE WEST WITH 
JEREMIAH EVARTS IN 1826. Edited by J. 
Orin Oliphant. eet & Pa: Buck- 
S University Press. 2.60. 1956. 


The ‘ Memoirs’ of ae. Evarts, editor of 
the Panoplist, (predecessor the Mi: 
six-months’ tri 
thro 
Mississippi. 


GreAT LION OF BECHUANALAND. The 
Life and sage of Roger Price, Mission- 


ary. Edwin W = Illus. a 
per maps. xvi+ ion: 

Independent Press. 320 6d. 1957. 
a. 


A review is in preparation. 


tFao, L’APOTRE DE Lirou (1842-1863). 
R.-H. Leenhardt. Le Monde Non 
ge (Paris), 1956 (Oct.-Dec.), 301- 


{FRIEDRICH PEDERSEN SVANE, 1710-1789. 
Hans Debrunner. EMM, 1957 (Feb.), 
24-35. 371. 


{GEOFFREY HARE CLAYTON, ARCHBISHOP 
oF Care Town. Trevor Huddleston, 
cr. §.P.G. Oversea News (London), 
1957 (May), 1. 37Ja. 


Ill. The Older Churches 


GEIST UND LEBEN DER OSTKIRCHE. Ernst 
Benz. (Rowohlts Deutsche . 
oe 203 a a see Rowo! 
1.90. 195 


AS A ihe EE 
its missions and outreach. 


FINLAND BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 
Anatole G. Mazour. 298 pp. N.Y.: 
Van Nostrand. $6.50. 1956. 373. 

pire ye my 4 and * the ae t by 
‘cogeition. Ths book Sheds sow sox the 
situation of a nation caught between the power 
struggle of East and West. 


tTHE MORAVIAN 
W. H. G. Armytage. 
Review (London), 
141-52. 374. 


IN BRITAIN. 
. Church Quarter! 
1957 (Apr.—June), 
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ughey, C io 1Q - > 
Jr. ‘ongregational Quarter. 

(London), 1957 (Apr.), 153-61. 375. 

TFRUHCHRISTLICHE SPUREN IN RUSSLAND. 
Georg von Rauch. Saeculum (Freiburg/ 
Breisgau), 1956 (1), 40-67. 376. 

+DAS ALTSCHONISCHE RECHT ALS QUELLE 
ZUR MISSIONSGESCHICHTE DES DANISCH- 
SCHWEDISCHEN Raums. Hans-Dietrich 
Kahl. Die Welt als Geschichte (Stutt- 
gart), 1957 (1), 26-48. 377. 

See also 462 (German Evangelical Year Book). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
Tuts 1s JAPAN. William i, N.Y 
Friendship Press. 50 cents. 1 57 


A noted missio writes info ly and 
sympathetically about gs land an gn 
post-war trends and gains. Christian 
yesterday and ey, and 7.2 nation’s rdle in ee an 


aw: 

TOKUGAWA RELIGION: The values of pre- 
industrial Japan. Robert N. Bellah. 
xii+249 pp. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press 
and Falcon Wing Press. $5. 1957. 379. 

A review is in preparation. 

LITERATURE OF JAPANESE EDUCATION, 
1945-1954. Walter Crosby Eells. vii+ 
210 pp. Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String 
Press. $5. 1955. 380. 


TBAPTIsTS . 
H 


og the Ty Bn Broadening curica and oN 
ening the period of compulsory education. 

Cross AND CRISIS IN JAPAN. Charles 
W. Iglehart. 166 pp. N.Y.: Friendship 
Press. $2.50. 1957. 381. 


Christianity in Japan, its growth and influence 
to-day, by a former far me ag = and Ey = of 
missions; also statistical Christian 
work and a reading list for further oa, 


IN THE GRAY gg Hazil Severson 
McCartne 


. 246 pp. Illus. N.Y.: 
Harper. $3. 75. 1987, 382. 


A missionary with seven experience in 

Japan writes perceptively ay ubeee ¢ K people in a 
series of attractive sketches. 

Das SCHICKSAL DER LETZTEN JAPAN- 
MISSIONARE IM 17. JAHRHUNDERT. 
Hubert Cieslik, s.j. NZM, 1957 (1), 
9-28. 382a. 


CHINA _ THE —. aged, in a ea 
ary istory. jum! wes, 

0.s.b. Maps. xii+323 pp. London’ 

Longmans, Green. 25s. 1957. 3. 

A review is in preparation. 
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YUAN MEI: EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
CuINesE Port. Arthur Waley. 227 pp. 
Portrait. Map. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 21s. 1956. 384. 
_ Watelloctual life in pre. Soviet Chine sketched jin 
of the late eightesath cay. OM 


FOREIGN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


a ra ae yo oO" and 
ee See 948. Yu- 
Kwa ¢ = 78 pp. $7. 1956. 385. 


A leading Chinese economist furnishes a valu- 
able survey and analysis of China’s economic 
development from the 16th century to the in- 
ception of the Communist Government. 


CHINA AND Soviet RUussIA. Henry Wei. 
379 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Van 
Nostrand. $7.75. 1956. 386. 

A Chinese scholar traces 
Sino Sovet relations from “fom 1917 toon Ts 
and throws a upon — wees and contro- 
Se or nd. a HAs work of objective scholarship 
CHINESE Saoaeee AND Gop! 


May Bel 
Thompso: 4 
ps2. 75. 


pp. N.Y.: Vantage 


Press. 1956. 587. 


TTRE-SJALV-RORELSEN I 7G 1954-1956. 
pk , SAO ROaRe SMT, 1957 (1), 20-3; 


LLECTIVE IN 

Che: Me — 
n. Far tern Surve Y) , 1957 

(Jan.), 8-11. 388. sey y : 


{Die INNERE ENTWICKLUNG IM HEUTIGEN 
CHINA. Gerhard Rosenkranz. Uni- 
versitas (Stuttgart), 1957 (1), 7-17. 389. 

See also 477 (Problems of Preaching the Gospel). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


For SucH AN Hour: ms 
~ ang} pe pp. 
dney, WwW. National issi 
Coun oF f Australia in association mary 
the Australian Council for the World 
Council of of Churches. 1s. 1957. 390. 


tline study material, and informative surveys 
of no country, for use in 
ery for the 


erence common 
task of 
sO the churches in East Asia” 


GUERILLA COMMUNISM IN MaLaya. Lucian 
W. Pye. 369 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
coun University Press. $6. 


1956, 


A case study of the Malayan Communist Party 
as representative of ‘ People’s Liberation Com- 


munism’ in underdevelo: areas, upon 
revealing interviews with ‘surrendered enemy 
personnel ’, highly praised by political scientists, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THAILAND. Cornell 


University Pies. $1. 

*A selected list of books and articles with 
annotations by the staff of the Cornell Thailand 
Research Project.’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDONESIAN PEOPLES 
AND CULTURES. Raymond Kennedy. 
Rev. ed. Edited by Thomas W. Maretski 
and H. T. Fischer. 2 vols. (Behavior 
Science Bibliographies. 663 pp. New 
Haven, Conn.: Human Relations Area 
Files. $3.25 each. 1955. 393. 

The original form of the first edition is kept; 
the titles added are arranged alphabetically 
within the original order. 

NortTH Borneo BRUNEI SARAWAK (BRITISH 
BoRNEO). 287 pp. (Country - tn A 
Series.) New Haven, Conn 
Relations Area Files. $7. 1956. 304. 

Survey on British Borneo with a systematic 
arrangement of materials available in U.S.A., 
excellent statistical data and charts. 

{THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION IN INDO- 
Cuna. Brian Crozier. PA, 1956 
(Dec.), 209-23. 395. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
A Juncie Diary. E. Lewis Mendus. 90 
pp. Illus. Liverpool: Presbyterian 
Church of Wales Foreign Mission. 4s. 
1956. 395a. 


A review is in preparation. 


Tue De_yr Pusiic Liprary. Frank M. 
Gardner. London: H.M.S.O. 7s. 6d. 
1957. 396. 


An analysis of India’s first public pd ase 
‘the busiest and most modern in d of 
the increasing ds made upon — 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BURMA. 


0 Kod, Data. _— ee 
ject. Pp iew Haven, Conn.: 
Human Reletims Ama Files. $5.75. 
1956. 397. 


under authors and topics, with brief annotations. 
BurMa’s ROLE IN THE UNITED NATIONS, 


1948-1955. Frank N. Trager 
others. 100 pp. N.Y.: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $1.50. 1956. 398. 


Burma’s réle as an uncommitted, anti-colonial 
nation; i= Statistical 








nk M. 
Ts. 6d. 
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{GANDHIS POLITISKA Mart 
Lénnebo. SMT, 1957 et 15-19, 399. 


tINDIAN COMMUNISM AND THE NEw SOVIET 
Ling. Marshall Windmiller. PA, 1956 
(Dec.), 347-66. 400. 


tAN INDIAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Biock RevisireD. Adrian C. Mayer. 
PA, 1957 (Mar.), 35-46. 401. 


¢THe Jama’ at-i-Islami MOVEMENT IN 
PAKISTAN. Khalid B. Sayeed. PA, 
1957 (Mar.), 59-68. 402. 


{BuRMA’s NORTHEAST BORDERLAND 
ProsBLemMs. Hugh Tinker. PA, 1956 
(Dec.), 324-46. 403. 

See also 498-9 (Church Activities); 521 (Study 
of Hinduism). 


The Near East and North Africa 


HERITAGE OF THE DESERT: THE ARABS 
AND THE Mipp.e East. Harry B. Ellis. 
311 pp. N.Y.: Ronald Press. $5. 
1956. 404. 

A careful, moderate description of all classes of 
Arabs, from desert nomads to King Saud, by the 
Middle East correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

THE Soviet UNION AND THE MUSLIM 
Wor.Lpb, 1917-1956. Ivar Spector. 151 
pp. Seattle, Washington: University of 
Washington ne 3.50. 1956. 405. 

Based largely o i ; Soviet so’ sources, this 
study deals with ‘the Mus! Mt oe from the the 
vantage point of the Soviet Union ’. 
importance is the first complete ‘ aphemen’ at of 
the ‘Documents of the Programs of the Com- 
munist Party of the East’. author makes a 

t contribution in his study of the Soviet 
cultural impact on this area. 

SULTAN IN OMAN. James Morris. 165 pp. 
Illus. Maps. London: Faber. 16s. 
ar Pantheon Books. $3.50. 1957. 


An account of an Englishman’s participation 
in a potentially punitive expedition undertaken 
Boe Sates and Cieniate Goaematas 
areas of S.E. Arabia. 

From IRAN TO Morocco. FROM TURKEY 
TO THE SUDAN: A Selected and Anno- 
tated Bibliography of North Africa and 
the Near and Middle East. Compiled 
by Kenyon E. Moyer. v+51 pp. N.Y. 
one Research Library. 1957. 


PERSIAN Customs. Henri 
Massé. PTvanslated ‘ed from the French by 
Charles A. Messner. (Behavior Science 
Translations.) 516 pp. New Haven, 
Conn.: Human Relations Area Files. 
gs 1954. 408. 


of. ap - stud: French social 
scientist w! gathered his PRG Ke 
experience. Includes an outstanding bibliography. 
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IRAN. Edited by Herbert H. Vreeland. 
(Country Survey Series.) 347 pp. New 
Haven, Conn.: Human Relations Area 
Files. $8. 1957. 409. 
Complementary to No. 408 above. Various 

writers attempt to present the material from the 
oint of view of the Persian as he sees himself, 
culture and his world. 


JORDAN. Edited by Raphael Patai. 
(Country Survey Series.) 391 pp. New 
Haven, Conn.: Human Relations Area 
Files. $8.75. 1957. 410. 

Fills an important gap in the field of scholarship 
and information on the Near East. An imposing 

‘oup of scholars provide authentic and compre- 

ensive information on the social, economic, 
cultural and political life of this Hashemite 
kingdom. 


{VERANDERUNGEN UND  AUFLOSUNGS- 
ERSCHEINUNGEN IM NORDAFRIKANISCHEN 
NOMADENTUM. Rolf Herzog. Paideuma 
(Wiesbaden), 1956 (4), 210-23. 411. 


{Die CHRISTLICHE MISSION IN DER TURKEI. 
Gotthard Jaschke. Saeculum (Freiburg/ 
Breisgau), 1956 (1), 68-78. 412. 


tSocIAL EFFECTS OF THE O1L INDUSTRY IN 
TRAQ. A. Kinch. International 
Labour Review (Geneva), 1957 (Mar.), 
193-206. 4/3. 


{CONTEMPORARY EGYPTIAN AUTHORS— 
Ill: Mahmid Taymir and the Arabic 
short story. Kermit A. Schoonover. 
MW, 1957 (Jan.), 36-45. 414. 


+GOTTESNAMEN UND GOTTESVORSTELLUNGEN 
BEI DEN NILOTEN. Oswin Kohler. 
ae (Berlin), 1956 (1), 3444. 


See also 532 (Islam in Turkey); 567 (Slavery 
Investigation in Morocco). 


Africa (General) 
AFRICAN HISTORY IN THE MAKING. J. 
McLeod Campbell. 120 pp. London: 


oe House Press. 7s. 6d. 1956. 
A nites is in preparation. 
+THeE Unirep StTates—A New FAcTor IN 
Arrica. W. W. Hartmann. Tydskrif 
vir ge pag (Journal of 
Racial Affairs) (Stellenbosch), 1957 
(Jan.), 68-76. 417. 


Diz RELIGIOSE STELLUNG HAUPTLINGS 
IN OST- UND SODAPRIKADGSCHEN BANTU- 
STAMMEN. Ermst Dammann. Paideuma 
(Wiesbaden), 1956 (3), 110-17. 418. 
See also 568 (Problem of Alcoholism). 
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West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


Inpicacgdes Dipacticas. Manuel Ferreira 
Rosa. 146 pp. New edition, revised. 
Lisbon: Livraria Popular de Francisco 
Franco. 20 escudos. 1955. Luanda, 


Angola: Imprensa Nacional. For 
distribution amo: primary 

and monitors.) 119 pp. 1956. 419. 
See review, p. 343. 

GHANA. The Autobiography of Kwame 
Nkrumah. xv+310 pp. Illus. Maps. 
London & New York: Nelson. 2ls. 
$5. 1957. 4290. 


one vicissitudes and fulfilment of Ghana’s 
tions to {wap traced in the life- 
story wary of its first Prime Minister 


. Tydskrif vir Rasse-Aangeleen- 
thede (Journal of Racial Affairs) (Stellen- 
bosch), 1957 (Jan.), 52-67. 421. 


{THE MANDE CREATION MytTH. Germaine 
Dieterlen. a (London), 1957 (Apr.), 


124-38. 
See also oman Catholic Missions in 
Ghana); S7i (F. PE ‘Drone in Ghana). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba river) 


CuisuNGu: A Girl’s Initiation Ceremony 
among ” Bemba of Northern 7 
Audrey I. Richards. 224 Illus 
London: Faber. 42s. 1957. PY23. 

A review is in preparation. 

RITUALS OF KINSHIP AMONG THE NYAKYUSA. 
Monica Wilson. xii+278 pp. _ Illus. 
London: Oxford University eae (for 
the International African Institute). 
35s. 1957. 424. 

See review, p. 337. 


SeLect ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
TROPICAL Africa. International African 
Institute. Compiled under the direction 
of Daryll For 490 pp. London: 
Twentieth Century Fund, Survey of 
Tropical Africa. vot 1956. 425. 


Rag ag general s ony, S sections on 
seography, phy, Sociology —— 
csiniaen and aa. 
TUNGDOM OCH NY ol > AFRIKA. Ett 
Ake Holm- 
berg. SMT, 1957 (1), 4-35, 426. 


DETERMINANTS OF MARRIAGE 
STABILITY IN BusoGa: A Reformulation 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


of Gluckman’s Hypothesis. 
Fallers. Africa @anden 1957 (Ape 
106-23. 427. 


tBesucH iN UGUNDA. Douglas Webster. 
EMZ, 1957 (Apr.), 33-9. 428. 


South Africa 


(from South of the Cunene and 
Zambezi rivers) 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Published on Behalf of the Conference 
of Representatives of the University of 
Cape Town and the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, held in 
Cape Town on 9, 10, and 11 January, 
1957. 47 pp. Johannesburg: Wit- 
waeonneet University Press. 5s. 1957. 

See review, p. 328. 


SUNDAYS AND GREATER Hoty Days: A 
Commentary on the Christian Year as 
set forth in the South African Prayer 
Book. Francis W. Smith. vi+101 pp. 
London: S.P.C.K. 1956. 430. 


+THE TOMLINSON REPORT AND GOVERN- 
MENT PoLicy. Donald Molteno, Q.C. 
Race Relations Journal (Johannesburg), 
1956 (Oct.), 3-9. 431. 


{THE PoxrricAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
TOMLINSON REPORT. L. M. Thompson. 
Race Relations Journal (Johannesburg), 
1956 (Oct.), 9-12. 432. 


THe Port oF VieEW OF AN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST. Monica Wilson. Race Rela- 
tions Journal (Johannesburg), 1956 
(Oct.), 12-14. 433. 


+THE anna TEMPER OF THE AFRICAN, 
Jordan K. Ngubane. Race Relations 
Journal 7 mon el 1956 (Oct.), 
15-20. 434. 

TOFFICIAL DISCRETION: THE TENDENCY 
TO ADMINISTRATIVE —— IN THE 
Union. Edgar H. Broo Race 
Relations Journal i a 1956 
(Dec.), 1-11. 435. 


THE TOMLINSON REPORT AND THE LOVEDU. 


J. D. and E. . Race Relations 
Journal (Johannesburg), 1956 (Dec.), 
12-25. 436 


TAPARTE UNIVERSITEITSOPLEIDING VIR DIE 


vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede (Journa o 
Racial gy (s tellenbosch), ‘195 
(Jan.), 77 

TUNiversiry APAR Alexander K: 
South African Outlook (Lovedale, CP) ), 


1957 (Apr.), 53-6. 438. 
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{THE UNiverstry COLLEGE OF Fort HARE. 
Part 1. Z. K. Matthews. South African 

Outlook (Lovedale, C.P.), 1957 (Apr.), 
57-64; (May), 74-7. 439. 

{DILEMMA OF THE DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCHES IN SOUTH AFrRicaA. Leonard 
Heap. Congregational er (Lon- 
don), 1957 (Apr.), 146-52. 440. 

{MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN AMONG THE 
Tswana. I. coger. 4 Africa (London), 
1957 (Apr.), 139-59 

Some SociAL eee OF NINE- 
TEENTH-CENTURY MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 
AMONG THE SOUTH AFRICAN BANTU. 
Bertram Hutchinson. Africa (London), 
1957 (Apr.), 160-77. 442. 

See also 369a (Thomas Price); 371a (Archbishop 
Clayton). 


96-7 (Survey of Training of ait Mate): 
519 {Ritual for protection against Hi 


America and the West ie 

A PicrorIAL HistoRY OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN. Oliver Lafarge. 272 pp. 
Illus. N.Y.: Crown Publishers. $7.50. 
1956. 443. 

History of the Indians of North America from 
the time of the early settlers to the present, with 
350 illustrations. 

THE STRUCTURE OF A MorAL CODE: A 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS OF ETHICAL 
Discourse APPLIED TO THE ETHICS OF 
THE NAVAHO INDIANS. John Ladd. 
474 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. $8. 1957. 444. 

aot hical analysis of Navaho ethics based 

work the Navaho. With the 
belo of one ori | aban eae theory of 
moral codes is developed. 

SEMINOLE Music. Frances Densmore. 
(Smithsonian Institution Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 161.) 
223 a Washington, D.C.: Govern- 

ting Office. $1. 1956. 445. 

Seminole social life and customs, including 243 
songs for various occasions and purposes. 

Basic ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS FOR LATIN 
America, 1956. William J. Gibbons, 
s.j. and Research Associates. 62 pp. 
Maryknoll, N.Y.: World Horizon 
ports. 75 cents. 1956. 446. 


Roman Catholic statistics for the western 
ee ee oe Oe ee eee, ees 
the The information includes 
~- on education, population, clerics, parishes, 


ties IN AMERICA: A History. Alfred 

Thomas. 801 pp. N.Y.: 
Macatilan $6.50. 1956. 447. 

ee nee ene Coe 
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contributions to it from the Indian civilizations, 
as well as the strong European influences which 
cheped a distinctive th American civilization. 


THE CARIBBEAN: ITS POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 
School of Inter-American Po ae 
Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. (Caribbean 
Conference Series, vol. 6.) Gainesville, 
Fla.: University of Florida Press. 

$4.50. 1956. 448. 

Collection of omy on the current political 


scene in the Caribbean area. 

Dire BESTATTUNGSFORMEN BEI DEN 
STAMMEN NORDWESTAMERIKAS. Josef 
Haekel. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 


g' 
(Braunschweig) 1955 (1), 103-15. 449. 


¢ZuR PSYCHOLOGIE DES _ INDIANISCHEN 

EDIZINMANNES. Rafael Karsten. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie (Braunschweig), 
1955 (2), 170-7. 450. 


{BEITRAG ZUR KULTUR DER CAIUAS. 
Wanda Hanke. Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
—" (Braunschweig), 1956 (2), 218-35. 


tA GREENHORN’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
nw OF GoD IN NorTH AMERICA. 
R. Weber. Ecumenical Review 
oe 1957 (Apr.), 267-78. 452. 


The Pacific Islands 


(including Pa, rare Guinea and 
Philippines) 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PHILIP- 


PINES. Philippine Studies Program. 
138 pp. New Haven, Conn.: H 
Relations Area Files.” 1956. 453. 


PB vay BF | in 23 categories are 

; a useful reference bibliography, 

ny section on religion and Christian missions 
is inadequate. 

Bem gen bmn saps BIO-BIBLIOGRAPH- 

NouveELLes-HEBRIDES. Patrick 

(Publications de la Société 


Illus. Paris: Société des 
1957. 453a. 
A review is in preparation. 


See also 367 (Roman Catholic Missions in 
Dutch New Guinea). 


Other Fields 
AFGHANISTAN. Edited by Donald N. 
Wilber. (Country Survey Series.) 501 
p. New Haven, Conn.: Human 
2 ——— Area Files. $8.75. 1956. 


ae ea ee {Gn pene | the rorid, 
f ° ame ys wo! 
rad wa of life, their problems, values an 


and anatemy, § ~ a valuable 
Sliseraphe of additional ma‘ 
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Fields (General) 


NATIONAL COMMUNISM AND POPULAR RE- 
VOLT IN EASTERN Europe: A Selection 
of Documents on Events in — and 

pp. 

Columbia University Press. 

London: Oxford University 

. 1956. 455. 

The dramatic developments of 1956 in —— 
Europe are made more intelligible through this 
lucid chronological narrative of events and the 
well-selected documents woven into it. 

Ciry CHURCHES IN East AsIA: City 
CHURCHES IN THAILAND AND ClTY 
CHURCHES IN THE PHILIPPINES. Earl 
Herbert Cressy. (Study no. 3 and 4.) 
8+43 pp. Hongkong and Claremont, 
California: Author. "Si. 1956. 456. 

Continuation of the survey of Asian city churches 


by the former Associate General Secretary, 
ational Christian Council of China. 


THE CHALLENGE OF ASIA: A STUDY OF 
CONFLICTING IDEAS AND IDEALS. Ralph 


Borsopi. 237 pp. Melbourne, Fla: 
 scrmans University. $3.50. 1956. 


Based on a visit to eleven Asian nations and a 
discovery of the ideas which to-day motivate 
the Asian peoples. Analyses these Asian ideas, 
diagnoses what is right and wrong with them and 
offers a forthright criticism of American policy. 


A TREASURY OF ASIAN LITERATURE. Edited 


by John D. Yohannan. 487 pp. N.Y.: 
John aw $7.50. 1956. 458. 
and scriptures of the - cultures 


and teligoee ot the ha die and Far 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MAN IN ‘Sie 
WESTERN AsIA. Henry Field. 342 pp. 
Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami 
Press. $8. 50. 1956. 459. 

The area extends ‘ from the Suez Canal to West 
Pakistan border and from the central part of the 
Caucasus Mountains to the Arabian Sea’. _ in- 
cluded in this detailed anthrc 
study of Stone Age Man and his oan are 


extensive anthropometric, statistical and archeo- 
logical tables. 


BACKGROUND PAPERS AND THE FINAL 
REPORT: THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
Far East. The Tenth American 
Assembly, 1956. 233 = pp. N.Y. 
Columbia University Press. 1956. 460. 


Background information and crucial issues in 
United States relations with Japan, Korea and 
China (Communist China and Taiwan), followed 
by questions for discussion and the report of the 
Assembly; an illuminating set of papers. 


+tTHE ASIAN REVOLUTION AND SOME 
CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITIES. Celestine 
PT as do. NCCR, 1957 (Feb.), 48-56. 


See also 574 (Swedish Missionary Atlas). 
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V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


JAHRBUCH EVANGELISCHER MISSION, 1957, 
Herausgegeben von Jan Hermelink, 
pp. Hamburg: Verlag der 
Deutschen Evangelischen Missionshilfe, 
DM. 2. 1957. 462. 

Discusses: Die Missionsverantwortung der 
Kirche, Heinrich eee ay unserer 
Missionsmethodik?, Hanns Li Dene mit 
Israel, pa ee 

yo missions, ” statistics, directory 
oe international missionary biviio. 
Seats 44 3-Si 
THE YEAR Book OF WoRLD AFrFalIrs, 1956, 
Institute of World Affairs, London. 
a pp. N.Y.: Praeger. $4.20. 1956. 


jy of articles by experts on topics of vital 
importance, an alphabetical list by authors of 
books reviewed and a consolidated index to 
volumes 1-10, 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
EGLIsE ET Mission. Hébert Roux. 92 pp. 
Paris: Société des Missions Evangeliques 
de Paris. 1956. 464. 


A review is in preparation. 


PARTNERSHIP: The Study of an Idea. Max 
Warren. 128 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 8s. 6d. 1956. 465. 


A review is in preparation. 


Le RENOUVEAU DE L’EGLISE. W. A. Visser 
*t Hooft. 88 pp. Geneva: Labor et 
Fides. Fr. fr. 540. 1956. 465a. 


French edition of The Renewal of the Church. 
Review in preparation. 


THINE IS THE KINGDOM. James S. Stewart. 
74 pp. Edinburgh: St Andrew Press. 
Ts. 6d. 1956. 466. 

See review, p. 332. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. Association of 
Professors of Missions. 129 pp. Naper- 
ville, [ll.: Evangelical Theological 
Seminary. $1.50. 1956. 467. 

Nine papers in the field of missions, by pro- 
fessors in American theological seminaries. 


CATHOLIC THEOLOGY AND THE HUMAN 
Race. Robert E. Campbell, m.m. 
SS geen Horizons Reports, no. 17.) 

aD. Be Ts N.Y.: Maryknoll 
Publications. $1.25. 1956. 468. 


*The missionary implications of the Church’s 
teaching on universal redemption.’ 











BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE New ORDEAL OF Cees: Paul 
Hutchinson. 128 pp. Y.: Associa- 
tion Press. $2.50. 957 "469. 


The former editor of the Christian Century 
briefly outlines the s' les and crises confronting 
all branches of the hristian community. He 
delineates these problems for Roman Catho icism, 
Eastern Orthodoxy, world and American Protest- 
antism. 


{‘ HEARING BY THE WO OF Gop.’ 
Kenneth Cragg. IRM, 1957 (July), 
241-S1. 470. 


{THE ETERNAL IMPERATIVE IN A WORLD 
OF CHANGE. John A. Mackay. Theology 
Today (Princeton, N.J.), 1957 (Apr.), 
89-105. 471. 


flr MissiONARIES CAME TO Us. Daniel J. 
a NCCR, 1957 (Feb.) 61-8. 


Prt PARTNERS BUT SERVANTS. H. 
a NCCR, 1957 (Feb.), BOTS 


tLirurGIE ET Missions au Congrés Inter- 
national de Pastorale liturgique, Assise 
1956. Ambiance de la section mission- 
naire, J. M. Connoly; Le renouveau 
liturgique au service des missions, W. 
van nage Difficultés et possibilités 
actuelles, Putz, s.j.; Voeux et er 
spectives Aen J J. Hofinger, 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1937 
(Jan.—Feb.), 5-52. 474. 


{Les PROMESSES DE L’ESPRIT ET LA MISSION 
DES APOTRES DANS LES EVANGILES. J. 
Giblet. Jrénikon (Chevetogne, Belgium), 
1957 (1), 5-43. 475. 


tEINIGE FRAGEN ZUR MISSION HEUTE. 
H. Diirr. EMM, 1957 (Feb.), 4-13. 476. 


Fouae DER CHRISTLICHEN VERKUENDI- 
IN CuinA. Gerhard Rosenkranz. 
EMM, "1957 (Feb.), 14-23. 477. 


tWorT UND MISSION VON LUTHER HER 
GESEHEN. Herman Schlyter. EMZ, 
1957 (Jan.), 1-8. 478. 

TKOMPANJONSKAP I LYDNAD. G. Schultz, 
Carl-Gustay Diehl, Otto H. Walther. 
SMT, 1957 (1), 6-14. 479. 

tADAPTATION—AN WAS? A. 
a2 mm. ZMR, 1957 wD, 15- 


{HEILSGESCHICHTE UND MISSION: Ein 
Beitrag zur Missionstheorie nach Hugo 
von St Viktor. Heinz Robert Schlette. 
ZMR, 1957 (1), 25-44. 481. 

{TRINITE ET MISSION D’APRES BERULLE. 
rae Rétif, s.j. NZM, 1957 (1), 1-8. 


+ MISSIONSWISSENSCHAFT 


EDUCATION IN WEST PAKISTAN. 


Way MEDICAL Missions? E. 
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+ MISSIONSWISSENSCHAFT ALS WISSENSCHAFT. 


Gerhard Rosenkranz. Zeitschrift bf 
ger we und Kirche (Tiibingen), 1956 
(1), 103-27. 483. 

DER LETZTEN 
JAHRE. Walter Holsten. Theologische 
y ree (Tiibingen), 1955 (2), 93-205. 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


tTHE New MiIssioNARY COMMITTEE AND 


FiIeLD ORIENTATION. Maurice Heusink- 
veld. IRM, 1957 (July), 283-9. 485. 


VIII. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL FOR THE WHOLE 


Worp. Alan Walker. 128 pp. N.Y.: 
Abingdon Press. $2. 1957. 486. 

A discussion of evangelism and of the churches’ 
use of modern mass media of communication, 
the book offers proved techniques for more effec- 
tive evangelistic effort. 


TEVANGELISM’S THREEFOLD WITNESS: 


KERYGMA, KoINONIA, DIAKONIA. Theo- 
dore Otto Wedel. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1957 (Apr.), 225-39. 487 


Education 
Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., Board of 
Foreign Missions. Ecumenical Mission. 
172 pp. N.Y. $1. 1955. 488. 

* A study of the schools and educational needs 
related to 


the Lahore Church Council Conference, 
Lahore, Pakistan, 1955.’ 


See also 380 (Literature of Japanese Education) ; 
439 (Fort Hare, S. Africa). 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


{SCRIPTURE DISTRIBUTION Ge THE LIVING 


INDIGENOUS Fleming. 


CuurcH. John 
IRM, 1957 (July), 268-75. 489. 
Medical 


CLIMATE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 


THE Tropics. Douglas H. K. Lee. 182 
pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3.50. 1957. 490. 
Inquiry into the effects of tropical climates 
upon men and their environment, working 
and economic conditions, with concrete sugges- 

tions for effective improvements. 
M. Dodd. 


N.Y.: Board of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
1957. 49]. 


Brief pamphlet showing the scope of the work 
of medical missions. 


19 pp. 
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General Discussion of Methods 
MASSES URBAINES ET MISSIONS. Rapports 
et Compte Rendu de la XXVIe Semaine 
de 5 3 Louvain 1956. 256 pp. 


Paris, Bruges: de Brouwer. 
150 Frs. B. 1957. 492. 


A review is in preparation. 

tTHE URBAN COMMUNITY AND THE URBAN 
CuurcuH. Findi of a consultation 
held under the N.C.C.’s Ecumenical 
Study Commission as part of the W.C.C.’s 


study programme on Areas of Rapid 
Social ; NCCR, 1957 (Mar.), 
120-31. 493. 

{THE House Cuurcn. D. H. S. Lyon. 


NCCR, 1957 (Mar. ), 112-20. 494. 
nan oe nanan OS 508 


INTELECTUALES Sal 
5 pase eres 1957 (apr ¥ 208-15. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


CONSTITUTION AND CANONS OF THE NIPPON 
SEIKOKAI. Translated by Kenneth 
Abbott Viall, 9th") Shunji Forest 
Nishi, Erroll F. W. Rhodes. 27 pp. 

Church 


Missions 
Publishing Co. 495a. 
agenigeia canal ‘ss cade tote ae 
as made re 
General Synod, 1950. F 
SURVEY OF THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY 
IN MapaGascar. Report of a survey 
of theological education in Ma 
undertaken in September to November, 
1956, by C. W. Ranson, F. Birkeli, F. 
Michaeii, T. pp Fn 51 pp. 
London and New York: International 
Missionary Council. 2s. 35 cents. 
1957. 496. 


tLe MINIsTERE PASTORAL AUJOURD’HUI ET 
DEMAIN A MApaGascar. Rapport de 
la Commission d’enquéte sur la prépara- 


tion des teurs a M: (sept.— 
nov. 19 Cc. W. F. Birkel, 
F. Michaéli, T. Rasen 


Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), * 1956 
eT ai (sorti en fév. 1957), 199- 


fIs THE CxHurcH oF INDIA THINKING? 
E, yy Bhatty. IRM. 1957 “Guly), 252-9. 


tTHE Roap AHEAD. John Sadiq. NCCR, 
1957 (Mar.), 105-12. 499. 


TDas PROBLEM DER KIRCHENUNION IN 


Sdpmprn. Vilmos Vajta. Lutherische 
: Ege u_(Hambura), 1956-57 (2), 
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{THE QUESTION OF ADMITTING INDIANS 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ORDER. Achilles 
Meersman, o.f.m. NZM, 1957 (1), 
29-34. 501. 

Was HeEIsst ‘JUNGE KiIRCHE’? Stephen 
oe Neill. EMZ, 1957 (Apr.), 36-46, 

+THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PraPaAT. F. S. De 
Silva. IRM, 1957 (July), 306-9. 502a. 


THE PRAPAT STATEMENT: March, 19957. 
IRM, 1957 (July), 310-13. 502b. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 
CurIsTUsS—DIE HOFFNUNG DER WELT. Ein 
Bericht iiber die zweite Welt-Kirchen- 
konferenz Evanston—August 1954. 
Hrsg. von Heinrich Griiber und Gerhard 


Brennecke. . Berlin: Evangel- 
og Veringamel: DM 8. 1955. 


A general view of the Evanston Assembly 
with a brief insight into the treatment of the 
individual themes. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN ANGLICAN AND PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCHES. A Joint Report. 
xi+40 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 
1957. 504. 

Broader-based than earlier discussions, with the 
full —— of the Scottish Episcopal and 


English Presbyterian churches as well, these 


conversations examine the Episco al and Presby- 
teral systems and present conclusions for 
unhurried consideration of the churches co: 
L’AsBE PAUL COUTURIER, DE 
L’UNITE CHRETIENNE. Maurice Villain. 
380 pp. Illus. Paris, Tournai: Caster- 
men Telinctign Eglise Vivante). 870 fr. 
iy 1957. 505. 

A review is in preparation. 
TUN GRAND APOTRE DE_ L’UNITE 
CHRETIENNE: L’ABBE PAUL COUTURIER 
(1881-1953). D. O. Rousseau. wT 
laa sa Belgium), 1957 (1), 60-8 


“aa ON AN EVANSTON REPORT. 
group of theologians called to; cal Cooper r by 
the for Ecumenical 
tion. Church Quarterly Review 
don), 1957 (Jan.—Mar.), 76-83. 507. 


TIMC-WCC Relations: A Personal View. 
Sir Kenneth Grubb. IRM, 1957 (July), 
299-305. 508. 

{CHRIST AND THE CHURCH: Twelve theses 
for an ecumenical discussion between 
theologians of the ene re the 
Roman Churches. 


Scottish Journal of Theo (Edisburgh), 
1957 (Mar.), 1-23. reoioay 





nal View. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


{THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 

THE WORLD COUNCIL FROM A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC STANDPOINT. Roger Mehl. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva). 1957 


(Apr.), 240-52. 510. 


tINTERCOMMUNION AND Cena, 
John A. T. Robinso Ecumenical 
or" (Geneva), 1957 (Apr. ), 263-6. 


{CHARLES GORE AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE CHURCH. John zw H. Moorman. 
Church Quarterly Review (London), 
1957 (Apr.—June), 128-40. 512. 


{THe NATURE OF THE UNITY WE SEEK. 
1. From the Church of South India, 
Lesslie Newbigin; 2. An Orthodox 
Protestant View, Edward John Carnell; 
3. A Southern Baptist View, Theron D. 
Price; 4. A Missouri Synod Lutheran 
View, Martin H. Franzmann; 5. A 
Historic Free Church View, John Yoder. 
a . Life (N.Y.), 1957 (Spring), 


{CuRISTIAN UNITY AT THE LOCAL LEVEL. 
Stephen Neill. Reli ap in Life (N.Y.), 
1957 (Spring), 223-31. 514. 


{CHRISTIAN UNITY * 2 LocaL CONGRE- 
GATION. Charles Kean. Religion in 
Life (N.Y.), 1957 (Spring. 232-8. 515. 


{WaT Price CHURCH UNION? John R. 
Scotford. a. 2 - (N.Y.), 1957 
(Spring), 239-45. 


{OKUMENISCHES Stas UND 
EVANGELISCHE AKADEMIE. Hans Bolew- 
i. Lutherische Rundschau (Hamburg), 


ski. 
1956-57 (4), 358-70. 517. 


TtMOGLICHKEITEN UND GRENZEN OKUMEN- 
ISCHEN HANDELNS IM POLITISCHEN RAUM 
John Garrett. Monatsschrift fiir Pastoral- 
— (Gottingen), 1957 (3), 99-107. 


See also 500 (Church Union in India). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Primitive Religions 


TCONSECRATION D’UN CHARME CONTRE 
LA GRE&LE PRES DE TANANARIVE. Louis 
Molet. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 
1956 (Oct.-Dec.), 314-25. 519. 


tLe R6LE DE LA SALIVE, DES CRACHOTE- 
MENTS ET DES CRACHATS DANS LA VIE 
SOCIALE DES Le pe AFRICAINS. Victor 
eles ane Monde Non-Chrétien 
(Paris), 1956 (Oct.-Dec.), 326-37. 520. 
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Religions of India 
THE WorD OF THE Cross TO HINDUus. 
E. W. Thompson. xiii+175 pp. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society. 
Rs 4-8. 1956. 520a. 


A fundamental revision of an earlier work (1933) 
which renders it very relevant to the situation and 
religious trends in India to-day. 

TA CENTRE FOR THE STUDY OF HINDUISM: 
A new venture - Christian. evangelism 
in India. P. D. Devanandan. IRM, 
1957 (July), 260-7. 521. 


TINDISCHE PARALLELEN ZUM ALTEN TESTA- 
MENT. Willibald Kirfel. Saeculum 
atria, 1956 (4), 369-84. 


{Die ScuriFT DES P. GONCALO FERNANDES, 
, UBER DIE BRAHMANEN UND DHARMA- 
ASTRA (Madura 1616). Josef Wicki, 

s.j.rom. ZMR, 1957 (1), 1-15. 523. 


Buddhism 
{REFLECTIONS ON BUDDHISM AND ITS 
PROBLEMS. Ryusaku Tsunoda. Review 
A oy a (N.Y.), 1957 (Mar.), 131-44. 


pp EN EST LE BOUDDHISME? W. Rahula. 
Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1956 
(Oct.—Dec.), 338-48. 525. 


tOU EN EsT LE BOUDDHISME? Contacts 
avec le Christianisme? André Bareau. 
Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1956 
(Oct.—-Dec.), 349-70. 526. 


Islam 


REVELATION AND REASON IN IsLaM. A. J. 
Arberry. 122 pp. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1957. 527. 

A review is in preparation. 

A SHorT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS RELATING 
To IsLAM with special reference to Africa 
and including a short list of tracts for 
Christian workers. J. W. Sweetman. 
Mimeographed. 7 pp. Sierra Leone: 
ig Christian Council. 3d. 1957. 


{THE MusLim THINKER AND HIS CHRISTIAN 
RELATIONS. Nabih Amin Faris. MW, 
1957 (Jan.), 62-70. 529. 


TTHE PHILOSOPHY OF IBN ‘ARABI. Rom 
Landau. MW, 1957 (Jan.), 46-61; 
(Apr.), 146-60. 530. 

Le oar OF Musiim DEVOTION. 

Padwick. MW, 1957 

Gans we: 5-21; rape ), 98-110. 537. 
ee ah ea ON TURKISH IsLAM Topay. 
John A. T. Kingsbury. MW, 1957 
(Apr.), 125-32. 532. 
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+THE CLAssICcAL ISLAMIC ane FOR 


THE EXISTENCE OF GoD. Majid Fakhry. 
MW, 1957 (Apr , 133-45. 533. 


{CHRISTIAN AND MosLeM. Kenneth Cragg. 
News Bulletin of the Near East Christian 
> eed (Beirut), 1957 (Feb.), 22-39. 


1D ox eae ~ gg KIRCHE zoe DER ISLAM- 
Theodor Miiller-Kriiger. 
Zeltwende (Hamburg), 1997 (4), 255-61. 


Judaism 


HisTorRe D’IsRAfL: VIE SOCIALE ET 
RELIGIBUSE. Tome second: Les premiers 


Siécles de l’Ere Chrétienne. S. W. 
Baron. pp. 593-1320. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. Fr. 2000. 
1957. 536. 

A review is in preparation. 


PHILOSEMITISMUS IM _ BAROCK. Hans- 
Joachim Schoeps. vii+216 pp. Tib- 
ingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 537. 


A penetration of the sources which reveal the 
rod. witht 


main protagonists — 
oly ey a th at Be Age of 
Rationalism. 


TATONEMENT IN JUDAISM AND THE MISSION- 
ARY ApproacH. Eric S. Gabe. IRM, 
1957 (July), 276-82. 538. 

tDas SELBSTVERSTANDNIS DES gs 
9 DER RABBINISCHEN Kurt 
Schubert. Judaica (Ziirich), 1956 _ ), 

193-247. (Corrected entry.) 5. 


TISRAEL AND THE scone hein T. 
oe gg Judaica (Ziirich), 1957 (Mar. " 


TJOHANN CASPAR ULRICH: EIN GROSSER 
FREUND DER JUDEN. Lydia Schaeppi, 
v.d.m. Judaica (Ziirich), 1957 (Mar. ), 
19-29. 54]. 


Tt’ Das GROSSE ZEICHEN ’: OFFsG. Jon. 12. 
Jak. Ernst Koch. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1957 (Mar.), 29-60. 542. 


Tipapemes 4 aed yen gaa IN ANCIENT 

Barr. Scottish Journal 

of Thole te (Edinburgh), 1957 (Mar.), 
24-34. 543. 

{THE PROSELYTE IN BIBLICAL AND EARLY 
Post-BiBLICAL Times. Nahum Levison. 
Scottish Journal of Theology (Edinburgh), 
1957 (Mar.), 45-56. 544. 


TAUTOUR DU PLUS ANCIEN RITUEL JUIF, 
A propos d’une édition critique de la 
du Seder Rav ‘Amram 

urt Hruby. i 

(Paris), 1955 $5 (Dec), 303-36. 545. 
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bx “ot AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN ISRAEL, 
—_ G. Leovy and Greer M. Taylor, 
lican Theological Review (Evanston, 

fis 1957 (Jan. w 9-24. 546. 





Secularism 


CHRISTIAN FAITH ENCOUNTERS Com 
MUNISM. The Evangelical Unitedip 
Brethren Church. The Committee on 
Christianity and Communism of the 
Interboard Program Committee. 96 
Dayton, Ohio: Otterbein Press. 
cents. 1956. 547. 

A study booklet, by several authors, on crucial 
areas of the Christian-Communist confrontation; 
some suggestions for Christian stra 
which emphasizes the gravity of 
Christianity. 


anda 
threat to 


General 


Jesus COMPARED: A STUDY OF JESUS AND 
OTHER GREAT FOUNDERS OF RELIGIONS. |} 
Charles S. Braden. 230 pp. Englew 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hi $5.35. Dis- 
— London: Bailey. "1957. 548. 


eos Jesus and Buddha, 
Kesha “ie shavire, Ba Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Moses and Muna 


oe For CHRETIENNE 
IN CHRETIENNES. 
Neuchatel, Switzerland: Delachaux et 


Niestlé. S. Fr. 8.50. 1956. 549. 
Reviewed in its ish edition, IRM, Apr, 
171-81, 205-6 ; July, 241-54 1957. 


Wor_pD Reticions: A brief guide to the 
principal beliefs and of the 
religions of the world and to the statistics 
of mae religion. Benson /Y. 
Landis. 158 pp. N.Y.: Dutton. 
$2.95. 1957. 549a. 

A handbook and reference source, anes 


betically arranged, with cross-references, 
beliefs and teachings, with history and statistica. 

{THEOLOGY AND THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
Joseph M. Kitagawa. Reprint. Anglican 
or Review (N. Y). 1957 ‘Gaal ), 
1-20. 550. 

{THE RELEVANCE OF THE History OF 
RELiGions. Philip H. Ashby. Theology 
Today Pumaten N.J.), 1957 (Apr.), 
29-47. 551. 


Mayer. __ Biblische Zeitschrift (Pader- 
born), 1957 (1), 23-58. 552. 


TENDENZEN - DER 

. Eberhard Otto. 
Die Welt des Orients (Gottingen), 1955 
(2), 99-110. 553. 
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XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


—— CHRIS AND Race. Philip Mason. 
London: Lutterworth Press. 10s. 6d. 
1956. N.Y.: St Martin’s Press. 1957. 
554. 

Com ‘A review is in preparation. 
_UnitedBppocress AGAINST PREJUDICE: THE 
ittee On} CHuRCH CONFRONTS THE RACE PROBLEM. 

of the} Robert Root. 165 pp N.Y.: Friend- 
96 ship Press. $2.50. 1957. 555. 
SS. Study book on what American churches and 
individuals are doing in intergroup relations. 







on crucill SpEKING TO BE CHRISTIAN IN RACE 
RELATIONS. Benjamin E. Mays. 84 pp. 
og Friendship Press. $1.50. 1957. 
55 


A vigorous discussion of ge me and oy S 
varying —— of tian ch 





to the ‘Church by. the 
SUS AND# secular world to rethink its own practice. 







BLIGIONS. |Rack RELATIONS IN WORLD PERSPECTIVE. 

yglewood | Fdited by Andrew W. Lind. 488 pp. 

35. Dis Honolulu, Hawaii: University of Hawaii 

548. | Press. $6. 1955. 557. 

| Buddha, ‘Papers read at the Conference on Race Rela- 

s, Laotm, tions in World Perspective, Honolulu, 1954’, 
with the facts and problems of race 

ELIGIONS | Telations the pneu over. 

CHRIST AND W. M. Ryburn. 
chaux et} 173 pp. ‘Nagpur: Central Youth 
19. Committee of the National Christian 
RM, Apr,} Council. 12 as. 1956. 558. 


A review is in preparation. 


le to the Tree oF CuLture. Ralph Linton. 
s of the} 692 pp. N.Y.: Knopf. $7.50. 1956. 
‘Statistics | 559, 

son Y. Descriptions of the lines of human culture which 
Dutton. | have produced the great civilizations of the world. 

eiehe! AND Wor-D Issuss. T. B. 

ences, on} Maston. 374 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. 
statistics. | $5. 1957. 560. 

RELIGION. The basic issues—family, race relations, coonemle 

tical blems—are discussed 

Ang lican Stamped exiettons ere given in a definite Christian 

57 (Jan.), }) orientation. 


BociaL ACTION IN MIssION LANDS. Ford- 
TORY OF} ham University. on Institute of Mission 
Theology} Studies. Edited by J. Franklin Ewing, 
7 (Apr.),} s.j. 173 ace Se N.Y.: Fordham Univer- 
sity Press. P92. 1955. 561. 

’ emnberiines of the Fordham University Con- 


IN DER ference of Mission Specialists, third annual 
udolf meeting, Jan. 22-23, 1955’, including seven 
 (Pader- sores +: A asi experts with a survey 
IN DE AMERICAN-ASIAN ‘TENSIONS. Edited by 
ard Otto. Robert Strausz-Hupe and others. 
en), 1955 (Foreign Policy Research Institute 


Series, University of Pennsylvania, no. 
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359 
3.) 239 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. $3.75. 
1956. 562, P 44 


Based on foreign relations between the U 
States and five Asian countries (India, a 
Japan, the a and nd Egypt), this study 
examines the tors see as a 
reflection of eee ie foreign policies. 
ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED NATIONS 
AFFAIRS, 1955-1956. New York Univer- 
sity. Graduate Studies in the United 
Nations. Edited by Clyde Eagleton and 
Richard N. Swift. 17 pp. N.Y.: 
New York University Press. $4. 
1957. 563. 
f all this it 
sets apa nonsunpliones “dapien TAGE’ ent 
part of 1956; evelastion of crucial issues and a 
guide to the official releases by the United Nations. 


Decisions . . . 1957. Henry L. Roberts 
and others. (Headline Series no. 121.) 
102 pp. N.Y.: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 35 cents. 1957. 564. 

Compilation of essays on vital issues in world 
politics with the aim of stimulating discussion 
and interest. 

AN ADDRESS ON SLAVERY. Delivered by 
M. Emmanuel La Graviére, Councillor 
of the Assembly of the French Union, 
to the Annual Meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, on the 19th July, 1956. 
8 pp. London: The Anti-Slavery 
Society. 565. 

Distributed with the Anti-Slavery Reporter and 
Aborigines’ Friend, February, 1957. 

{SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION ON SLAVERY. 
The United Nations Conference of 
Plenipotentiaries on a Supplementary 
Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, 
the Slave Trade, and Institutions and 
Practices similar to Slavery.  Anti- 
Slavery Reporter and oe Friend 
(London), 1957 (Feb.), 3-8. 566. 


REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION IN Morocco 
IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1956. 
Annexure: THE SLAVES OF MAURITANIA. 
T. Fox-Pitt. Anti-Slavery er and 
tc gue Friend (London), 1957 (Feb.), 


{THE PROBLEM OF ALCOHOLISM IN THE 
a AND TERRITORIES SOUTH OF 
AHARA. Emmanuel La Graviére. 

IRM. 1957 (July), 290-8. 568. 


{THEOLOGY AND POLITICAL THOUGHT IN 
THE WESTERN WORLD. Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1957 (Apr.), 253-62. 569. 


TPROLEGOMENA UND PROBLEME EINES INTER- 
NATIONALEN ETHOS. Max Huber. Die 
 gamaamar (Basel), 1956 (4), 305-29. 





360 INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+Dre KIRCHE INNERHALB DER GEGENWARTI- THE STATUS OF ANIMALS IN THE CHRI 
= Bi ger = toon os y no ne & % Hume. — ‘ 
‘astoralt le wings by Fougasse. x 
(Oottineen 1957 (4), 129-46, 571. London: Universities Federation 
TtORDNUNGSETHISCHE ANRUFE AUS DEM Animal Welfare. 8s. 6d. 1957. 576, 
yous DER Soggy rsa ee : 
timmen Tr eit 
(Prelourg/Breispau), 1956/57, 1-12. 572. Ehtitian schools of thou 
+D1B VERSTADTERUNG UND IHRE AUSWIR- t. 
KUNG AUF DEN AMERIKANISCHEN PRO- 
TESTANTISMUS. Arthur Hillmann. 


Lutherische | Rundschau (Hamburg), 
1986/57 (4), 371-83. 573. RICHARD OF SAINT-VICTOR. 


ae = troduction and a ns; 
with an Introduction an oven | 
XI. Hortatory and Practical Clare Kirchberger. 269 pp. ond 
SVENSK MISSIONSATLAS: Foreword by Faber. 21s. 1957. 577. a 
Sundkler. Edited by Bengt 
Sundkler and Gudmar Sommarstrém. 
Stockholm : Generalstabens Lito- A ViLAGE Service Book. By the 
grafiska Anstalts Forlag. Kr.27. 1957. Bishop Philip Loyd. 46 PP. Mad 
574. and London: S.P.C.K. 8 as 
Contains 19 maps, with index of Swedish 1956. 578. 


mission centres, and 21 pages of text of a historical 
and survey character, down to the present day. PP ag ies eee Se eee 


Tue Siece Permous: Essays in Biblical 
eo od and Kin subjects. {KRANKEN- UND TOTENLITURGIE IN D 
S. H. Hooke. 264 pp. Illus. London: MISSIONEN. Johannes Hofinge 
S.C.M. Press. 21s. 1956. 575. Liturgisches Jahrbuch (Miinster/Westf, 
A review is in preparation. 1957 (1), 32-8. 579. F 


A review is in preparation. 
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Evangelisches Missions-Magazin NCCR = National Christian Council Review 
Svangelische Missions-Zeitschrift fig 
cast and West Review 





Misjon : 
ZM pa va Zeitsehrlt fi sion wisenechaf 
== Svensk Fy pes ionstidskrift 
ZMR =Zeitschrift far Missionswissenschaft 
Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given, 
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LAND OF PROMISE )} 
MARY STUART 


*Mutesa owns a land worth loving’—so wrote H. M. Stanley, 
journalist-explorer, of one of Uganda’s four kingdoms. Since the 
early explorations of a hundred years ago his words have been echoed 
by many a European as true of the whole country. In this book 
Mrs. Stuart, wife of a former Bishop of Uganda, shows that instinc- 
tive attraction playing its part in the growth of the Christian 
Church there. She and her husband served that Church for over 
twenty years, and from her love and understanding of the country 
and its peoples she has built up a fascinating picture of an ancient land 
opening its heart to the stirring pulse of a new and thrusting world. 

112 pages, map endpapers, 74” x 4%”, laminated cover, two-co!our 
line design. Publication date, July 1. 4s. 6d. 
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FAR FROM 


Have you ever thought of the thousands of seafarers deprived 
of the blessings of a Parish Church, its Ministry, and the 
happiness of home life? 

Wherever the seaman specially needs a friendly welcome, 
practical help, comfort and reassurance of Christian fellowship 
and worship, The Missions to Seamen tries to be there to help. 
Gifts are urgently needed to maintain this world-wide missionary 
work of the Church for seamen. 


General Superintendent: Rev. CYRIL BROWN, O.B.E., M.A. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 
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MISSIONARY 


SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our very 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT OIL LAMP 
CLOTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 
CROCKERY STATIONER 
CUTLERY TOILET REQUISITES 
HOSPITAL SUPPLIES TRAVEL GOODS 
MOSQUITO NETS Etc., Etc. 


PASSAGES: arranged, both outwards and homewards. No’ 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.! 
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4 Important Books ... 


GREAT LION OF BECHUANALAND 
EDWIN W. SMITH 


A full-length biography of Roger Price, pioneer and missionary, contemporary of Livin mane, y 
lived through some of the most exciting times in the nineteenth-century history of Sou a. 
Price’s ill-fated expedition to Dinyanti, his attempt to make a wagon route from the East conn 
ag age his achievements and failures, all leave an indelible impression on the mind. 

s authoritative and fascinating book there is much hitherto unpublished material of 
greatest interest to historians, and the story of the growth of the Church in Africa. 


Demy 8vo. 32s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 
Have you read?... 
BETWEEN TWO MIRACLES Stuart Crai 


The miracle of the past and the miracle of tomorrow, in the South Seas. : 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Paper. 
HUNGRY MEN Leonard Hurs 


Surveys the needs of mankind in the realms of food, health, community, refugees, etc. Vitali) 
compelling and soul disturbing. 


Crown 8vo. Ss. net. Paper. ; 
KNIFE AND LIFE IN INDIA Howard sega: i | 
The wonderful story of a life given to India and her peoples by a famous mountaineer, surg 
and Christian missionary. 10s. 6d. net. 


Published for the London Missionary Society by 
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